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STOCKTAKING 
BEFORE THE SUMMIT 


by 
MICHAL HOFMAN 





O realize the rate and extent of the changes which have taken 
piece in the past two years it is worth while comparing two 

declarations of the Warsaw Treaty countries; that of May 1958 
and that of February 4, 1960. Such comparison enables one to 
grasp very clearly what is changing and what remains unchanged, 
what is changing for the better and what for the worse. 

Two years ago, in May 1958, negotiations were postulated; today, 
we have already entered the stage of talks at all levels and can 
lok forward to a summit meeting, to which we attach particular 
importance. 

Two years ago profound concern was expressed at the possibility 
that cosmic space might be used for military purposes; today, a UN 
Committee for the Peaceful Use of Outer Space is already in 
operation. 

Two years ago the Soviet Union announced its discontinuance 
of nuclear tests, while in the United States and Britain such ex- 
periments were still going on at full speed. Today, the United States 
and Britain have, after some hesitation, temporarily suspended their 
tests, although no legislation concerning the ban on nuclear tests 
has as yet been enacted. Indeed, at the time of writing — 
February 10 — there are alarming indications that some Western 
countries intend to re-start tests — which might lead to a “chain 
reaction”’, 

As compared with May 1958, the alignment of forces has under- 
gone further considerable changes as a result of the fantastic achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union. 

The recent declaration of the Warsaw Treaty nations is marked 
by calmness of tone. The advantage of their position is used to 
persuade, not to threaten, to promote honest negotiation, not to 
}xert pressure, to achieve a détente, not to foment conflicts. 
Changes in economics and technology, as well as in the pattern 
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of forces, must lead to changes in the way of thinking and hay 
political and social effects. 

Unfortunately, many of the influential figures in the NATO 
countries stubbornly refuse to admit these changes. They are afraid 
of being left in a vacuum should they decide to abandon thei 
barricades which are still haunted by the ghosts of such men » 
Clausewitz, Metternich, and their modern disciple — Dulle 
Nevertheless, they are not in a position to delay talks on the main 
issue of our time, namely general disarmament which, for the first 


time in history, has ceased to be a utopian, abstract demand, but} i 


has become a concrete proposal based on realistic premises. 

Two years ago the Warsaw Treaty countries proposed some 
detailed disarmament measures; now they can speak of general 
universal disarmament. An important réle in the future disarmament 
programme would also be played by the creation of atom-free zone 
in Europe. 

In May 1958 the Warsaw Treaty countries were still forced ty 
devote much attention to conducting a polemic’ against the theory 
of the dangers of international Communism; today this is no longer 
so necessary, since life itself has destroyed these bogies, and thos 
who would like to revive them are setting themselves a rather 
difficult task. 

On the other hand, whad has changed for the worse since 1958 is 
the situation in the German Federal Republic which is more than 
ever emerging as a revisionist state and a military power. 

At this point another significant fact should be mentioned: the 
Warsaw Treaty countries do not equate the German Federa 
Republic with her NATO allies; their declaration states: 

“The participants in the conference express the conviction that 
the plans of the West German revanchists will find no support o 
the part of the present allies of the G.F.R.” 

The declaration of February 4, 1960 three times raises the prob 
lem of the Polish and Czechoslovak frontiers. I think that one must 


clearly realize that what is involved here is not only the con). 


firmation of our frontiers, for these have already been confirmed 
and guaranteed in bilateral agreements and multilateral declarations 
of the Warsaw Treaty countries. If this question is once agail 
raised, it is chiefly in order to expose the revisionist mania which 
is the driving force behind West German policy. 

The unfortunate evolution which the German question has 
undergone is due to the Bonn Government’s determined rejection 
of all proposals opening up prospects for a rapprochement betweel 
the G.F.R. and the G.D.R., thus delaying and hindering the possi- 
bility of German reunification. West Germany entered on this 
course when she was admitted to NATO — which in its tum 
resulted in the accession of the G.D.R. to the Warsaw Trealj 
Organization. As further moves — such as remilitarization and the 
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ominous decision to equip the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons — 
were being made by the G.F.R. and her allies, the situation was 
additionally aggravated. In this situation one aspect of the problem 
as a whole comes to the forefront, namely the issue of the peace 
treaty with Germany, which would definitely put an end to the 
chapter of World War II in European history. The absence of such 
a treaty creates an illusion in certain circles in Bonn that the status 
quo can be changed — and this illusion, in turn, is a source of tension 
in Central Europe and encourages chauvinism and neo-Nazism in 
West Germany. In any case, even official figures in Bonn proclaim 
with astounding candour that they are revisionists — although not 
revanchists. They say they are revisionists because they want 
a revision of frontiers, but they are not revanchists, as they do 
not want to change these frontiers by force. Thus to them a re- 
visionist is, as it were, a Platonic revanchist. 

We take a different view however: a revisionist is a potential 
revanchist; he does not make use of force as long as he has none 
at his disposal. But once he gets weapons into his hands — let Europe 
beware! 

At the Geneva conference in 1959, by patient and difficult 
negotiation, a certain rapprochement of views was achieved con- 
cerning the crucial issues of the peace treaty and the position of 
West Berlin. 

The Soviet delegation agreed to incorporate in the draft treaty 
some of the Western demands, those, for example, concerning the 
continued participation of both German states in military blocs 
and economic groupings, or the production of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses in the two German states. The West also put forward 
some concrete proposals regarding at least a partial reduction in 
the size of the occupation forces in West Berlin, and a kind of 
atom-free zone in the West Berlin area. 


In short, a certain rapprochement of views began to take shape 
in Geneva. Today, however, Adenauer is officially exerting pressure 
on his allies, in order to induce them to withdraw from their present 
position and to resume the old quarrels. 


No wonder that the policy of the G.F.R. fills us with forebod- 
ing. The world marches on, the need for a détente is universally 
realized. The declaration of the Warsaw Treaty countries points out 
that an obvious change for the better has taken place in the inter- 
national situation. But in the G.F.R. history is moving backwards. 

It seems to me that we must take this into account and also 
teémember that the path to a détente is not an easy one. Many 
obstacles have to be overcome on the way, but it is also the only 
path along which mankind can travel if it wants to avoid disaster. 
With their declaration the Warsaw Treaty nations are trying to pave 
the way for a constructive solution of the world’s problems. 








HISTORY AND CO-EXISTENCE 


by 
WITOLD KULA 


HE Romans divided mankind into “Romans” and “Barbarians” 

People belonging to civilizations of Western Europe formulated 

the concept of “natives” who formed, in Arnold Toynbee’ 
phrase, part of the local flora and fauna of the lands they had con- 
quered beyond the seas. It may not be correct to derive the Polish 
Niemiec (German) from niemy (mute), but the very fact that such 
an etymological explanation, even if wrong, is very old testifies to 
an underlying social attitude. We have all heard jokes about British 
weather bulletins reporting, in the case of a fog or a storm, thal 
for so many hours the continent was cut off from Britain, and 
I myself have seen an English motorist’s guide to France with the 
warning written in large letters on the front page: “Attention! Re 


member that on the Continent one drives incorrectly, i.e., on the) 


right side.” 

It is easy to laugh at these things and to condemn the attitude 
behind them, but it is much more difficult to eradicate analogous 
attitudes in oneself. 


For thousands of years man has lived in the conviction thal 
somewhere there was a single, precise starting-point to the humat 
race, from which civilization has developed in a single, precise 
direction. Along this road some nations have travelled far, buildin 
great cities and magnificent temples, developing their material powe 
and creating works of art. Other nations have made little or m 
progress, and so are deservedly condemned. Such a view surely i 
naive, yet this was precisely what we were taught in our under 
graduate days by Tadeusz Zieliriski, who considered himself, ani 
was considered by others (not without justification), a great humai 
ist; he had a fable about two angels, Orientius and Occidentius 
to illustrate the theory about the slumbering, unstirring East, whit 
can be found in the published version of his famous lectures: Tl 
Ancient World and Ourselves. 

This treatment of all ‘others’ en masse and a pejorative inter 
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pretation of their ‘otherness’ continued for many centuries. It played 
an important part in integrating communities, in segregating them 
from one another, and so enabling them, through a realization of 
the diffirences separating them, to reach some sort of self-knowledge. 
Thomas Mann’s story about Moses, for all its ahistorical intellectual- 
ization of the process, renders its essence in a perfect manner. It 
is no wonder then that attempts to undermine this attitude involved 
no small risk. The Roman Senate, by sending Carneades to exile 
for teaching about the customs of other peoples, showed how pro- 
found was its sociological wisdom. 


It would be interesting to trace the gradual process by which 
a conviction about the equality of different cultures has grown in 
history. Montaigne did not suffer exile for propounding the opinion 
that “les barbares ne nous sont de rien plus merveilleux, que nous 
sommes 4 eux, ny avec plus d’occassion”.! But it would be erroneous 
to see in this a gradual, uniform and continuous advance. Ta- 
citus had also expressed the same attitude, though not so 
plainly, in his Germania, and paid for it neither with his head 
nor with banishment; on the other hand recent history has provided 
plenty of examples of men not getting off as cheaply as Carneades 
for propounding theories about the equality of different civilizations. 


Perhaps it is rather a question of two social attitudes? Of two 
situations in which either one or the other of these two attitudes 
has a more important function to perform in the life of the com- 
munity? Integration and segregation from the surrounding world 
versus co-existence? A stronger sense of individual existence or 
a stronger feeling of security through ‘togetherness’? 


Paul Valéry wrote: “L’histoire justifie ce que l’on veut. Elle 
nenseigne rigoureusement rien, car elle contient tout et donne des 
exemples de tout.” ? 


Exactly. Except that in the last 150 years history has been 
an ally of the tendency towards separation rather than towards co- 
existence. This is not surprising. As modern nations emerged and 
hew social classes came to realize that they were distinct from other 
ee, this became the function of historical science most in 

and. 


It is time to examine the situation in that respect today; for these 
processes of differentiation have by no means run their course; the 
emergence of modern nations is still continuing, and that too in 
countries with populations of hundreds of millions, for whom at 
the same time co-existence has become a condition of survival. 


1 Montaigne: Essais. Bibliothéque de la Pléiade. Paris 1950, p. 139. 
2 Valéry: Regards sur le monde actuel. Paris 1939, p. 64. 
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II 


The question is connected with the problem of whether civil- 
ization develops in one direction or in many. The problem is 4 
fundamental one, and the attitude adopted towards it determing 
our choice of research methods down to the last detail. 

The controversy is old and well known. When Adam Smith wrote 
that little more was needed for the economic development of 
a backward country than peace, low taxes, tolerable administration 
and justice, since the rest would follow in the natural course of 
events, he expressed his belief in one direction of development, 
Similarly Marx in his preface to the first edition of Das Kapital, 
explaining why he had concentrated his attention on England, wrote; 
“The country that is more developed industrially only shows, to the 
less developed, the image of its own future.” 

The belief in many directions of development was put forward 
by Spengler and, more recently, by Toynbee. What is more im- 
portant, it has become a considerable influence in contemporary 
ethnology. This is comprehensible. Montaigne’s 16th-century wisdom 
for a long time remained alien to European observers of primitive 
societies. Progressive scientists were forced to rebel against such 
an attitude. In Durkheim’s school the word “savage” had to be 
preceded by “so-called”, a principle followed by Stefan Czarnowski 
as well. Bronistaw Malinowski used to say that he knew of only 
one proof of the superiority of European civilization over “the se 
called savages” — guns. Recently Lévi-Strauss has expressed 
Montaigne’s ideas in still sharper terms: “A barbarian is above all 
someone who believes that there is such a thing as barbarians.” 

In this way an immense revolution is taking place in the history 
of the social sciences: a revival of the old division into ‘Romans’ 


and ‘Barbarians’, into ‘us’ and ‘the others’, with this difference: | 


while the first quantity was once preceded by a plus, and the second 
by a minus sign, today both are either. positive, or else without any 
qualifying sign; where once all the ‘others’, with all their diversity, 
were put into the one pigeon-hole, marked ‘Barbarians’, today 


distinction is made between the different types of ‘otherness; | 


equality in diversity. 

Putting it very simply, we could call that former attitude 
“nationalist” (except that it was not always a nation as such that 
held it, and, even if it was, these things could not always be viewed in 
the disparaging way we have come to view “nationalism”); today, 
on the other hand it has acquired, at least in appearances, 
a supremely internationalist character. 

Lévi-Strauss is not alone in holding that every culture has its 
own scale of values, perpetuates the different values which it 
considers the most important, and has developed different pro 
portions between values and different criteria of preference. He 
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sharply opposes the acceptance of a single random scale of values, 
which in practice happens to be our own, as the standard against 
which to measure diverse cultures and grade their achievements. 
‘Backward’ countries? Perhaps we think them to be such, because 
we ourselves are backward in those fields in which they excel and 
so are unable to understand their achievements. 


It would be difficult to deny that this is a fine, internationalist, 
and profoundly human attitude. And yet a striking paradox appears: 
the civilizations of the world are rapidly growing more and more 
alike, steel is being produced by the same modern methods from 
Pittsburg to Anshan, jukeboxes. play the same tunes in bars and 
cafés from Magdeburg to Tokyo, in every country people can, on 
the same day, read the same reports of Khrushchov’s visit to the 
United States, the lunik or the disaster at Fréjus (and with much 
the same reactions); yet it is now, despite this process of unification, 
that the ‘many directions’ theory of the development of cultures 
has become the object of profound and scholarly study, and has won 
acceptance among public opinion in the rich countries of the West. 


It looks as if the former unshaken belief of ‘the white man’ in 
‘his rights’ and his superiority has given way to an inferiority 
complex at the very moment when, whether we like it or not, the 
sudden collapse of the political domination of Europe over the rest 
of the world is coinciding with the adoption by it of the civilization 
pattern created by Europe. 


And here comes the second paradox: the response to the ‘many 


directions’ theory is stronger in the advanced countries than in the 
so-called backward ones. 


International conferences are full of controversies on this point. 
At the 1953 Conference of the Association Internationale de Science 
Economique at Santa Margherita, Conrado Gini tried to prove that 
it was not possible to compare the national income of the Western 
countries with that of the Eastern countries because of a fundamental 
difference in economic criteria and valuations: he was opposed by 
Professor C. N. Vakil, a liberal from Bombay. Such examples are 
legion. Of course, Lévi-Strauss is right in maintaining that this 
adoption of the West European civilization pattern was not voluntary, 
since the West had previously shattered the integrality and coherence 
of alien civilizations and left them without any freedom of choice. 
It is also true that not every civilization in every part of the world 
has had the same scale of social values as ours today. This, how- 
ever, is no longer true today when almost all mankind knows that 
the average span of human life need not be twenty years. And 
since men know that things could be different, they refuse to accept 
them as they are. 

Two marginal remarks: first, if the idea, that civilizations can 
make life longer, safer and more pleasant has been so thoroughly 
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adopted by people in the so-called backward countries, does thiy 
not suggest something else? that a different attitude to the valu 
of human life and material possessions, so often emphasized, is no 
so much the source of difference in civilizations as its consequence! 
that long life was in fact prized even by those who with fatalistic 
resignation accepted the fact that three-quarters of the new-bom 
were dying? 

Second, it is remarkable how easily and how quickly siniste 
hands reach out to pocket the most nobly-intended of scientific 
concepts. Economics provides a number of glaring examples of this 
It is an instructive science in which there is very often a shor 
cut from abstract theory to hard dollars. Lévi-Strauss, in the finest 
of humanist traditions, defends the concept of the individual natur 
and equal value of different cultures while Gini, from the same 
premises, proves that national incomes are incomparable; ané 
immediately there are people hurrying to draw practical conclusion 
from this: it is not true, they say, that the average national income 
per head in India is 20 times lower than that in the United States, 
because in India the conditions of human existence include many 
factors that cannot be expressed in dollars; consequently the Indiam 
in practice do not fare as badly as statistics would seem w 
demonstrate, and therefore humanitarian arguments in favour 
sacrificing dollars to aid them are worthless. Frederic Benham ha 
written with justice that it would be shocking if the improvement 
of the living standards in the backward countries were to be dis 
credited because some European mandarins think that it would no 
be advantageous to those countries. 

The white man once had no scruples over bringing beads ani 
liquor, and later calico and rifles, to countries with civilizations tha 
were alien to him; to-day he has suddenly developed scruples. Nov 
that his authority in the world is falling to pieces, now that he 
knows that in many respects he is not at all ‘superior’, he seek 
consolation at least in a picture of his ‘otherness’, a picture all the 
more agreeable in that in protects his purse. 

The fact is that many elements — even whole systems — of Wet 
European civilization have been adopted by so-called backwarl 
societies. Today their grudge is not so much that they are beim 
westernized but that no help is given them to become westernizel 
at a quicker rate. It is futile to try to protect the individuality d 
other cultures against their will. 


III 


So, on the one hand, there. is a theory of development in om 
direction; sometimes it has been naively conceived, ingenuouslj 
measuring all known cultures and societies by its own standards 
but it has, however, grasped one essential problem: that the culturl 
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development of mankind, if viewed in the perspective offered to 
us in 1960, is tending towards uniformity on a vast scale. And if 
this process is the basic problem of our world, then it is both 
the right and the duty of science to look at the cultural develop- 
ment of mankind from the point of view of what has led to this uni- 
formity. Even if this is only one of the aspects of historical reality, 
it has now became important enough to dictate the course of 
research. If history is a science that is both everlasting and constantly 
rejuvenated, if it continually re-examines — to the confusion of 
the poor in spirit — the same old past, it is because every generation 
of historians seeks an answer from the past to those questions which 
haunt their own epoch. If the unification of the world within an 
industrial civilization is the fundamental issues of our times, then 
is not the.task of present-day historians to study the past from the 
angle of the process which has brought this integration? 

And, on the other hand, there are the ‘many directions’ theories; 
these, while scientifically attractive, inevitably lead to scientific 
abdication. For how are we to study alien civilizations if we are 
unable to understand them, if in certain fields our scale may be 
too ‘short’ to measure their achievements? These theories, inspired 
by the noblest of internationalism, are immediately intercepted by 
out and out anti-internationalist forces. 

In the face of such discussions the historian’s sympathies are . 
divided. Nothing incites him to resistance more than an extreme 
formulation of either of these theories. He can be unyielding in 
debates with naive evolutionists who imagine that Mieszko I, the 
first ruler of Poland, worked out his policy by thinking in the same 
terms as did Pilsudski ten centuries later, that Karol Radziwill’s 
investments were prompted by the same criteria as Rockefeller’s, 
that the doctrines of Giordano Bruno would make him a model 
member of the Freethinkers’ Association, and that Kostka Napierski 
or Szela fought for People’s Poland. Let it not be thought that 
I have ‘constructed’ this adversary as a caricature to be easily 
ridiculed. Though nobody has actually formulated his principles 
of historical method in those terms, there have been many historians, 
in every country and in every age, who have been moving in that 
direction. A true historian must protest indignantly. 

But, on the other hand, the professional training of a historian 
prevents him from accepting the extreme formulations of the ‘many 
directions’ theory with their conclusions about the “impermeability” 
and “intranslatability” of cultural values. Though the adoption of 
such theories would destroy the very raison d’étre of history, surely 
the historians’ refusal is more than just an act of self-defence? In 
a volume of ancient Egyptian stories, recently published in this 
country, there were several references to home-sickness; and no 
‘Many directions’ theory is going to undermine the belief that 
somehow we understand those people and their feelings, although 
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we are separated from them by four thousand years. Is that only 
an illusion? This fear might still haunt us were our optimism not 
confirmed by events in the world today, were there not, at every § Sho 
step, for all the immense differences in civilization, examples) rou 
analogous to that quoted: from the Santa Margherita Conference, | 
“It is very fine that you appreciate the individuality of our! the 
civilization. It is true that in our civilization contemplative virtues } dir: 
are valued higher than material goods and labour. But, for all that, 9 of ; 
we too would like to have more to eat, more to wear, to have more & str 
comfortable and more healthy houses to live in, modern medicines f the 
if we are ill; in a word, to live better and longer.” 5 by 
The qualities of his profession should prompt the historian to i 
struggle against an ahistorical reference of all civilizations, past and | agg 
present, to a single, random standard which in fact is our own. But | exe 
the same qualities should lead him to reject the extreme for § ins 
mulations of the ‘many directions’ theory and the “intranslatability” 9 his 
of cultural values. The actual work being done by the historian, § Fr 
the results of that work, the checking of these results against the | of | 
new sources that are constantly being discovered — all this makes § fal: 


him rebel against these extremes. ; ful 
anc 
) Ae 
What has this to do with co-existence? 
A great deal. of 


“Si chaque civilisation vise 4 ses buts concrets dépendant de Ff us, 
finalités originales, profondément différentes et éventuellement § inc 
incompatibles, comment une civilisation pourrait-elle espérer profiter | an 
du style de vie d’une autre 4 moins de renoncer a étre elle-méme, § ow! 
a demeurer ce qu’elle est. Les tentatives de compromis ne peuvent | Th 
conduire qu’a deux résultats: une désorganisation et un effondrement # we 
de la structure de l’un des groupes ou une synthése originale, mais ) the 
qui surgit d’une troisiéme structure, laquelle devient irréductible | of 
aux deux groupes”, writes Francois Perroux, an eminent French § inc 
economist *. oni 

This is just the point; can co-existence be achieved only at the 
cost of self-contradiction? Is the dilemma facing the world either © int 
self-denial on the part of existing civilizations or a common § o 
catastrophe? oth 

A true scholar, with a historical and dialectical approach, cannot § 
accept that these are the alternatives. For at the root of the ‘many 
directions’ theory, as Perroux seems to understand it, there lies, § 
for all its apparent historicism, an ahistorical, static consideration thi 
of every civilization as something ‘given’ which either does no 





* Perroux: La coexistence pacifique, Paris 1958 I, p. 8. 
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develop at all or only develops, as it were, immanently. But this 
has never been true; every historian should understand that. 

No civilization develops in isolation. Japan at the end of the 
Shogunate made desperate efforts to isolate herself from the sur- 
rounding world, but the very existence of that outside world, which 
accounted for the isolationist tendencies of the ruling circles, led 
the development of Japanese civilization of that period in a definite 
direction. It is true that the introduction into a given civilization 
of an element taken from a different civilization destroys the 
structure of the former. But there is an enormous difference between 
the introduction into India of printed calicoes and the spinning jenny 
by the British in the mid-19th century and the present Indian drive 
towards industrialization — as much difference as there is between 
aggression and cultural co-operation. Historiography abounds in 
examples of extreme interpretations of cultural influences. For 
instance, when interpreting the Enlightenment in Poland, some 
historians thought it was enough to point to contributions from 
France, while others in their nationalist fervour produced the theory 
of cultural ‘autogeny’. And yet the ‘autogeny’ theory is glaringly 
false and the ‘national pride’, derived from it, riduculous and harm- 
ful; on the other hand, the theory of ‘foreign influences’ is naive 
and inconsistent with our general knowledge of culture. A cultural 
loan’ is never a passive act; it is always creative, unless it is the 
result of aggression. 

Struggle for cultural co-existence does not mean that instead 
of studying what divides us we should start to study what unites 
us, that instead of recognizing our specific characteristics and our 
individuality we should try to recognize that we belong to a ‘species’, 
and that instead of looking for a sense of security in the feeling of 
our own existence we should seek it in the feeling of co-existence. 
There can be no cultural co-existence without ‘otherness’. Otherwise 
we would have, not the co-existence of heterogeneous cultures but 
the existence of one homogeneous culture. Our passport to the epoch 
of co-existence is the preservation and enhancement of our 


§ individuality. It is either individuality and co-existence, or neither 


one nor the other. 

Such are the real alternatives. But everything depends on our 
interpretation of this individuality of civilizations: whether we think 
of it as a mass that is irreducible to a common denominator with 
other ‘individualities’, or as a species belonging to the larger class 
of phenomena formed by human culture. 

Naturally, co-existing civilizations, under the influence of this 
co-existence, are going to be transformed into ‘something else’. But 
this is not a new process; civilizations are continuously transformed 
both by isolation and co-operation, both by cold war and co- 
existence. Only a reactionary (in the literal sense of the word) 
Would like their individuality preserved unchanged; even if this 
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attitude were attractive, it could not be said to suffer from realism, 
Civilization canhot escape change. An original, creative approach to 
the values of other civilizations enriches, and thereby changes, our 
own. If it is original and creative, it does not involve a loss of 
individuality, since the approach itself is individual. | 

The historian is an interpreter who translates, as far as his| 
abilities and opportunities permit, the values of other civilizations) 
into our own language. He must never lose his consciousness of 
the individuality of the values he is translating nor the conviction 
that they can be translated. The historian has to make his own society 
realize its individuality and, at the same time, make that indi- 
viduality comprehensible to representatives of other societies. It| 
follows from the historian’s professional training that he ought to| 
protest both against applying one and the same measure to al) 
societies and against the existentialist despair of lonely individuality. 
History has often been prostituted for nationalist and aggressive A 
aims. But the lessons of history should lead to the co-existence off - 
free individual civilizations, developing through association, co Inf 
operation and interaction, without any loss of individuality, but, on 
the contrary, with this individuality enhanced and enriched. 
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NUCLEAR RESEARCH 


by 
WILHELM BILLIG 





TOMIC physics in Poland had reached a high level even before 
1939. Quite apart from Maria Sklodowska-Curie, such pioneers 
of nuclear physics in our country as Professors Wertenstein, 
eld, Piehkowski, Soltan, Niewodniczariski and others had already 
ined world-wide recognition. Universities in Warsaw and Cracow 
and the Free University in Warsaw were becoming important centres 
of atomic research with the most modern equipment, such as one of 
the first cyclotrons in Europe and an electrostatic accelerator. The 
war and the Nazi occupation put an end to all such promising 
advances. The universities were closed down, their equipment stolen 
by the Nazis, and the scientists either scattered throughout the 
world (Prof. Infeld went to Canada and Prof. Wertenstein’s associate, 
Prof. Rotblat, to Britain), or, if they stayed in Poland, persecuted, 
or at best deprived of their laboratories. Prof. Wertenstein, one of 
the most eminent Polish nuclear physicists, who for several years 
had succeeded in evading the Gestapo, was murdered just before 
the liberation, in 1945. 

After the Occupation, everything had to be begun practically 
from scratch, especially in Warsaw, which the Nazis had turned into 
a vast heap of rubble. Years of hard work were needed to create 
the nuclear physics departments at Warsaw University (under 
Prof. Pierikowski) and in Cracow (under Prof. Niewodniczanski, who 
moved there from Wilno). Prof. Soltan held the first Chair of Atomic 
Physics in Ld6dz, and after the death of Prof. Pieikowski took over 
the Chair at Warsaw. Later, he also became the first director of 
the Nuclear Research Institute. The Department in Warsaw had at 
its disposal the only electrostatic accelerator then available, and 
work was started on the construction of a Van der Graaf generator. 
The lack of modern apparatus, however, indispensable in any large- 
scale atomic research induced many scientists to take up other 


‘branches of research such as theoretical physics or the study of 


cosmic rays which do not require such costly apparatus. In the 
field of high energies a team of scientists, which included Professors 
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Danysz and Pniewski, won fame by the discovery of a hypey 1 
fragment. After Prof. Infeld’s return from Canada in 1950, a schodlifine 
devoted to the study of nuclear theory gradually began to emergelin y 
in Warsaw. Yet these various new branches of research were slow|the 
to develop in the first ten years after the war, mainly because df} pp; 
the strict military secrecy which surrounded atomic research in}(39 
all countries. The year 1955 marked a change in this respect and}Mat 
ushered in many scientific advances. desi 

The Nuclear Research Institute (NRI), for instance, was founded) side 
in that year and in the following year, the construction of twojof 
atomic research station was started simultaneously at Swierk near} pese 
Warsaw and at Bronowice near Cracow. Both the reactor installed) iil 
in the former and the cyclotron in the latter — the first equipment] tha’ 
of this kind in Poland — were supplied by the Soviet Union in 1958) wor 

Nuclear research in Poland, which is just passing out of its} | 
initial organizational stage, already has certain achievements to its} app 
cridit. In 1958 alone, research workers at the NRI published) me: 
105 papers, of which 35 were printed in distinguished foreign} con 
periodicals, such as The Physical Review, Nuclear Physics, Nuovo} pro 
Cimento, Atomnaya Energiya, The Journal of Inorganic Chemistry,}and 
etc. Another, 99 papers were prepared for publication and 61 issued 
for internal circulation. In 1959, the number of published items} 
reached 116 in the first three quarters of the year. 

In May 1959, at a conference on nuclear research held at the 
United Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubna (U.S.S.R.) emphasis 
was placed on the striking progress made in this field ‘in 
Poland. Within a year of putting the Polish reactor into operation 
remarkable advances were made in the fields of neutron physics, 
nuclear reactions, interaction of the neutron with a solid body, radio- 
chemistry and the production of isotopes (iodine 131, phosphorus 32,/ 
sulphur 35, C’*, Au’, etc.) precisely in those fields, in fact, where} 
previously no research work at all had been undertaken in Poland. 

Polish research in the physics of high energies has won world- 
wide renown, as was shown by the latest international conferences 
on the subject, held in Moscow and Kiev in July 1959, where a report) ec 
on the work of Professors M. Miesowicz and J. Gierula from Cracow} be 
and of Prof. M. Danysz and the Warsaw team initiated a lively) mu 
discussion. ec 

The Research Centre for Nuclear Theory at the NRI is also off at 
international standing; on its staff are a number of gifted young) no 
scientists trained in Prof. Infeld’s school of theoretical physics inj 
Warsaw: amongst them, Professors J. Werle, W. Krdlikowski, 
C. Dabrowski, Z. Szymanski, J. Sawicki. 

Also worth mentioning are the good results obtained in analyticalf 
chemistry (Prof. J. Minczewski) and the first important publications 
in the field of radiochemistry (Professors E. Kowalski and 
D. Shugar). 
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The achievements of the last few years, however, are not con- 
a schodlifined to pure scientific research. Notable progress has been made 
in various branches of technology, such as reactor engineering and 
the processing of uranium ores mined in Poland; such unique 
apparatus as a proton linear accelerator (10 Mev), a_ betatron 
(30 Mev)) and others are under construction, and the NRI Applied 


pect andi Mathematics Department has built an electronic computer of its own 

design, based on magnetic and semi-conductor techniques. Con- 
fo siderable improvements have been introduced in the manufacture 
1 Of twolof electronic apparatus and laboratory equipment for atomic 


research, so that to-day most basic equipment (monitors, Geiger 
installed] Miller counters, etc.) is produced at home; some apparatus, especially 
juipment| that used in radiochemistry, is even being exported (some $200,000 
in 1958} worth in 1959). 


its to itsfapplication of radioactive isotopes in industry (defectoscopy, the 
ublishedj measurement and control of thickness, of the level of liquid in 


31 issuedjWarsaw and Gliwice, the Teaching Hospital for Internal Diseases 
2d itemsfin Poznan, the Institute of Industrial Medicine in Lédz, the Haemato- 
logical Institute in Warsaw — the organization and development of 
d at the§a special service to prevent harmful effects of radiation and the 
>mphasis§setting up of a network of stations measuring contamination of the 
field ‘ingatmo-, geo-, and hydrosphere. 
perationg In summing up, it might be said that in the last three or four 
physics,fyears atomic research in Poland has developed rapidly, and begun 
y, radio-§to catch up with more advanced countries. 
.orus 32,8 What are the factors which enabled us to make a significant 
t, wherejadvance in the peaceful exploitation of nuclear energy comparatively 
Poland.§quickly and inexpensively? The first factor was the planned and 
1 world-§ co-ordinated action undertaken in the field. The State Council for 
ferences§ the Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy (including both scientists and 
a report§ economic experts) which was appointed by the Government in 1956, 
Cracow§ began by formulating a long-term plan for the development of 
a lively§nuclear research, based on the general premises of Poland’s future 
economic development and taking into consideration the réle which 
also offatomic energy is to play in Poland. This complex plan covers 
1 young§ not only research proper, but also the practical application of nuclear 
ysics inf energy in the national economy (atomic power, use of isotopes, etc.). 
ikowski,§The main aim of the plan is to ensure a gradual and long-term 
development in this field with a necessary eye to economy. It 
valytical§ envisages a certain concentration of effort, both in pure research 
ications§ and in technology, in those branches only, which promise to be 
ki and§of particular importance to us, and are not likely to prove too 
expensive. 
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The summarizing clauses of the long-term plan, which thejoPe™ 
Government adopted in June 1957, have acted as a guiding principl™ © 
of work since that time. They have helped us to avoid duplicating the | 
work or dispersing our energies over too wide a variety of ex-|SlVi 
periments of doubtful outcome. Instead we have, from the start}of th 
been able to concentrate on selected fields offering good prospects} Umi0 
and the work done by the various institutes and research centre}™ tt 
has been co-ordinated by the State Council from the very beginning) m5” 
Thanks to the careful selection of topics to be studied in the field) lV! 
of reactor research, the proper training of teams of specialists and field 
the preparation of auxiliary apparatus (neutron spectroscopes, rapid) 
and slow selectors, etc.) it was possible to start work as soon as 
the reactor had been put into commission and to achieve results 
comparatively quickly. deli 


Secondly, great efforts have been made to train an adequate} pox 
number of specialists — research scientists, engineers and technicians, 
The study of atomic energy in physics, chemistry and nuclear 
engineering has been introduced into the curriculum of five schools 
of higher learing. A post-graduate course in the technological) q,i. 
application of isotopes was started three years ago jointly by the 
Cracow School of Mining and Metallurgy, and the Cracow branch 
of the Nuclear Research Institute. An inter-university post-graduate 
course in nuclear engineering and nuclear chemistry was started in} peo. 
Warsaw in 1959. At that time a number of students had already 
been specializing in the Soviet Union for three years in the various} ny¢ 
disciplines connected with nuclear energy, and a further 20 were} pet, 
sent to study there in 1959. Post-graduate studies abroad have been} jrrs 
of considerable importance for the training of young scientists and} wh, 
technicians. The Soviet Union occupies pride of place in that respect:} » y 
in the last three years over 150 physicists, chemists, engineers,) pe}, 
technologists, geologists, physicians, etc., have been trained there; 
some of them took their degrees and many of them published their} the 
papers in the U.S.S.R. Exchange of post-graduate students with the} acc 
Socialist countries is also of considerable importance, and so are 
the opportunities we have of sending our specialists for training in} gp. 
atomic research centres or universities in the West, chiefly France} me 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, Austria, and 
recently also the United States. Even in India, in the atomic research} ppg 
centre at Trombay, there are two Polish scholarship holders. she 
Recently we have also received considerable help in the form of} Dy 
scholarships offered by the International Atomic Agency (about 20} Ing 
in number). We in return have offered five places to holders ol} (D 
Agency scholarships in Polish atomic research centres, where several} bet 
other foreign scientists are also being trained. nat 


The subject of post-graduate studies abroad brings us to the ple 
third factor of importance, namely scientific and technical co} ™ 
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hich thejoperation with foreign countries, which has played an essential part 
incinelin our atomic research. Since the very beginning we have taken 
plicating}the greatest possible advantage of international collaboration in 
| solving difficult problems, and have made as much use as possible 

y of ex : ; ; : 
he start of the experience gained by other countries, above all the Soviet 
rospects} Union. Apart from the training which many of our scientists receive 
. centres}in the Soviet Union, the latter also supplies us with those basic 
ginning, instruments and installations which we still do not produce our- 
the field) selves, for instance isotopes, etc., and also technical assistance in all 
lists and} fields of atomic research in the form of consultations, document- 
es, rapid ations, expert opinions, and so on. Moreover, such eminent Soviet 
, as the Academicians V. I. Veksler, V. I. Spitsyn, D. Blo- 
khintsov, I. M. Frank, I. P. Alimarin and others, come to Poland to 

deliver lectures on subjects in which they specialize. 

Of equal importance to us is the United Institute for Nuclear 
equate Research at Dubna (U.S.S.R.), where our scientists, together with 
mniciaNs.} scientists from other Socialist countries, have the opportunity of 
nuclear} working on large-scale accelerators which we in Poland could not 
Schools} even dream of constructing. The Polish members of the Institute’s 
rologicall scientific Council are Professors Infeld and Niewodniczariski. The 
_by thel third member was Prof. Soltan, whose sudden ‘and untimely death 
branchi in December 1959 was a great blow to us. 

. Another interesting form of scientific co-operation has recently 
arted iNi teen initiated between the United Institute at Dubna and the 
already§ Warsaw and Cracow centres of the NRI in certain branches of 

nuclear research (bubble chambers, nuclear plates and photographs, 
beta and gamma spectroscopy, etc.). Tantalum discs for instance are 
irradiated at Dubna and then sent by air to Warsaw and Cracow, 
where our physicists examine them. This has enabled us to issue 

‘!anumber of publications on the properties of little-known elements 

i belonging to the rare earths group. 

We also hope to gain much from co-operation with Dubna in 
the immediate future, when their new pulse reactor and an 
accelerator of heavy ions are put into operation this year. 

A commission has recently been set up to work out a plan for 
co-operation in nuclear physics between the countries which are 
members of the Dubna Institute. 

Alongside the growing co-operation between the Socialist states, 
progress in scientific collaboration with certain Western countries 
should also be mentioned. In particular our co-operation with the 
Dutch-Norwegian centre at Kjeller (Norway), with the Copenhagen 
Institute of Theoretical Physics and the atomic centre at Riso 
(Denmark), and with various centres in France. Personal contacts 
between scientists have also been of great significance (at inter- 
national conferences, during exchange visits). We have had the 
pleasure of welcoming to Poland such eminent authorities in nuclear 
tesearch as Prof. Sir John Cockroft, Prof. F, Perrin, Dr. H. Bhabha, 
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Prof. C. F. Powell, Dr. B. Goldschmidt, Dr. H. P. Jammet, Prof 
— Maddock, Prof. R. H. Chamberlain, Prof. A. Bohr, and many 
others. 

To sum up, therefore, one might say that international co 
operation, the training of research scientists and engineers, the 
continual raising of professional standards and planned, co-ordinated 

action have been the basic factors in the comparatively rapid 
progress we have made in nuclear research during the last few 
years. 

It remains to mention our further plans and prospects for the 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy in Poland. 

Our original plan was: 

(1) to build a second experimental reactor between 1960 and 1962; 

(2) to build the first atomic power plant around 1965; 

(3) to develop the atomic power industry to reach a level of 
1000-1500 MW by 1975; 

(4) to develop our atomic industry gradually on the basis of 
uranium mined in Poland (to build a plant for processing uranium 
ore into a concentrate, and the concentrate into metal); 

(5) to build the first nuclear ship around 1970. 

This shows that the original plan presupposed a much more 
modest and slower development of atomic power than was planned 
by some of our neighbours, such as Czechoslovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic, who are already now building atomic power 
plants. This is quite understandable if one considers that Poland 
produces and exports considerable quantities of coal, which is the 
foundation of our power industry; there is, consequently, not the 
same urgent need for the development of atomic industrial pqwer 
as in countries short of conventional fuels. Recently, on the basis 
of experience acquired by existing nuclear power plants abroad, 


which have shown that the hopes for economically competitive | 


power from atomic plants have been too optimistic, we have decided 
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to delay the construction of our first plant by a couple of years and 
to make use of the experience gained in other countries in 
determining along what lines it should be constructed. For the time 
being we shall concentrate on the second experimental reactor 
and such other preparatory work as will enable us to make our 
future atomic power plants as profitable and technically perfect as 
possible. The second reactor, for instance, will be constructed along 
different lines. Apart from reactor engineering and the production 
of isotopes, it is to help, above all, in developing radiation chemistry, 
a new branch which opens up particularly promising prospects for 
the chemical industry (polymerization of new kinds of plastics, 
vulcanization in chemical synthesis, etc.). In order to cope with these 
tasks the intensity of the stream of neutrons in the second reactor 
must be one order higher (10'* per sq. metre per second) and it must 
also be capable of producing greater power. This reactor will be built 
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with Soviet technical assistance. Two research teams, at the NRI 
and in the General Chemical Institute, are getting ready to work 
in the field of radiation chemistry; they have at their disposal 
a number of ‘cobalt bombs’, some of them made in Poland and 
some of them bought from Canada. In their work they will also 
make use of the used-up rods from the existing reactor after it 
has been properly adjusted; the construction of the second reactor 
will make it possible to develop lines of research which already have 
some practical application. On Poland’s initiative, the International 
Atomic Agency held an international conference in Warsaw 
(September 1959) on the subject of large sources of radiation in 
industry, in particular the chemical industry, which was attended by 
eminent specialists from 27 countries. This revealed how much pro- 

had been made in radiation chemistry throughout the world, and 
fully confirmed the promise of its importance for industry. Practical 
results cannot be expected immediately, since much fundamental 
research is still needed, but in our conditions work in radiation 
chemistry is likely to bring quicker practical results than atomic 
power installations or nuclear propulsion. 

During the coming years we must intensify research in the 
industrial application of radio isotopes and the techniques of nuclear 
physics. What has been achieved so far — the construction of the 
first reactor, for instance, the beginnings of isotope production, work 
in radiochemistry, the construction of new apparatus — all these 
have laid the foundations for a more widespread and systematic 
introduction of new techniques in industry during the next few 
years. Other work done in 1959 (with apparatus measuring the level 
of fluid in cold exchangers at the Kedzierzyn Nitrogen Factory, 
apparatus measuring the thickness of hot-rolled plate at the Nowa 
Huta Steel Works, the study of the use-up of the blast furnace core, 
installations for removing electrostatic charges in the textile 
industry, apparatus for measuring the thickness of aluminium and 
organic foil, etc.) shows how promising are the possibilities in this 
field. Similar possibilities are revealed by experience acquired in 
the use of isotopic methods in defectoscopy, in prospecting geo- 
physics and in other spheres of importance to the national economy. 
Ithas been calculated that in the next few years the new techniques, 
if applied systematically and on an increasing scale, will constitute 
an important factor in technological progress and bring about 
aconsiderable saving. 

In the coming years, therefore, we shall concentrate on promoting 
research in selected fields, on building the second experimental 
teactor, developing reactor engineering, and on the application of 
isotopes in technology, medicine and agriculture. All this will pave 
the way for the greater technical efficiency and economic pro- 
fitability of our nuclear power plants and of other branches of 
silence and technology making use of nuclear energy. 











CHOPIN YEAR 


by 
JAROSLAW IWASZKIEWICZ 


Y the time these comments are being read, the Congress o 
Chopinologists and the Chopin Piano Competition will be ove 

and we shall know who the prize-winners are. Echoes of the 
great, and perhaps even sligthly exaggerated interest in the works 
of our immortal composer which such occasions always arouse, will 
gradually be dying away. 
At the end of the competition we usually emerge with the feeling 
that we have had enough — and even more than enough — af 
Chopin’s music. After hearing nothing but Chopin for a few weeks, 
we are no longer struck by his originality but only interested to 
know how this or that competitior has played this Etude or that 
Impromptu, or even this or that run in a particular work. 
For a time we have had our fill of Chopin, of Chopin recitals in 
concert halls and on gramophone records. And yet we have only to 
hear the sound of his music in a quiet street or on a radio set turned 
on by accident — and immediately its magic recaptures us once 
more and transports us into an enchanted whirlpool of feelings, 
impressions and memories. For Chopin’s music more than any other 
has the power to touch the hidden springs of memory. 


It is interesting to consider the fate of Chopin’s music after his| 


death and to see how extensive and long-lasting its influence has 
been. How is it that he alone of the great composers has given rise 
to so many conferences, competitions and unending research? And 
how is it that this research does not go on treading over old ground 
but is constantly opening up new vistas and making new discoveries, 
so that, although it seems to us that we already know Chopin’s music 
intimately, we are always finding out new aspects to arouse our 
interest. 

It is certainly not possible to give a definitive answer to these 
questions. Even the most thoroughgoing analysis or the most 
scrupulous biographical research cannot provide an explanation for 
everything. Part of Chopin’s “secret”, as some sentimental bic 
graphers like to call it, will never be solved. But we know enough 
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about Chopin to understand what the factors are which contribute to 
his greatness as a composer. 

The outstanding factor is that Chopin is always true to himself. 
There is never the slightest compromise, never the slightest con- 
cession to the public. He created according to the dictates of his 
temperament and his conception of what art should be. It must be 
emphasized that this conception of art — both his own and that of 
others — differed radically from the ideas on music current amongst 
his contemporaries. Today we often do not realize how deeply 
Chopin’s ideas on music and his calling as a composer differed from 
what was being written and said about the réle of a composer during 
his lifetime. 

While being true to himself Chopin also never attempted to go 
beyond the limits of his own capacities. How often we are reminded 
of Elsner and Mickiewicz, who thought that Chopin ought to compose 
a “national” opera, as he would only be considered a “national” 
composer if he wrote something “important” — which opera was 
then held to be. 

Chopin, however, showed great force of character. He made fun 
of Elsner’s proposal and answered Mickiewicz’s suggestion with 
stubborn silence. And yet it must have required great strength of 
purpose to remain silent in face of a proposal made by a poet so 
admired and of such prestige — someone who made even Georges 
Sand feel insignificant. 

It is undoubtedly in this firm belief in the correctness of his own 
attitude, in this supreme self-limitation, that we must seek some of 
the reasons for that perfect mastery of his craft, that delicate balance 
between inspiration and workmanship, which still fills us with 
admiration. Chopin realized quite well that this was how he would 
render the greatest and most lasting service to his nation. 

That is why for us ‘Chopin Year’ is not a dead letter, but a time 
when — with heart and mind — we pay homage to a great artist. 











YOUNG PROSE WRITERS 
A CRITICS VIEW 


by 
ANDRZEJ KIJOWSKI 


HE hero of Eugeniusz Kabatc’s novel, Za duzo slotica (Too Much 

Sun), is a building engineer. He is spending his leave in the 

country at the home of a friend. The friend is away and in his 
absence the house is being run by his wife, with whom the hero 
starts a love affair. This has something inevitable about it: the 
lonely house, the empty days, dragging slowly, and the sweltering 
summer heat — these go to make up their romance; it is in fact an 
escape from emptiness, boredom, and the sun. 

And also an escape from a bad conscience. Our hero is hiding 
in this isolated spot because he knows that he is responsible for 
the faulty construction of ceilings in a housing settlement — cracks 
have appeared and a disaster is impending. This recurring sense of 
guilt is a leitmotif which serves to remind the hero — during the 
empty, unreal and unbearably hot summer days — of the existence 
of the real world outside. The heat, the emptiness, the boredom 
and the banality of this meaningless love affair are really a substitute 
for the other really important issue — they are nothing but an 
escape from self and from remorse. The lonely house, the banal love 


affair remind one of Faulkner’s novel Sanctuary, which cannot be | 


readily understood except in psychological terms. 

Kabatc in his novel seems to be searching for a balance between 
the inner consciousness and the outside world; he tries to examine 
the relationship between objective, social morality and the ele- 
mentary forces of psychology. 

Kabatc’s psychological insight, however, is not very deep. He 
tries to make capital out of complexes, already worn out by previous 
writers. But the hearts of his characters are empty, devoid of 
passions, whose burning regions are inaccessible to this writer; his 
pen = poised rather for static portraits than for showing characters 
in action. 
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His contemporary, Aleksander Minkowski, the author of a novel 
Nigdy na Swiecie (Never in the World) is a more forceful writer. 
The hero of his novel is a doctor who, on completing his studies, 
is sent to work in a small provincial town. Provincial life is ruled 
by its own moral code: fees earned illegally will provide the young 
doctor with acceptable living conditions and the friendship of local 
personages. He wants, however, to leave the provinces at any price. 
He plans to write a scientific study and send it to his old professor in 
the hope that the latter will help him to return to the medical 
school where he was once a star pupil. There is not enough time 
for research however: in the neighbouring villages patients are 
waiting for the doctor’s rickety ambulance. Conflicts arise because 
he finds himself unavoidably enmeshed in the tangled web of local 
affairs. An old teacher commits suicide because he feels guilt at 
having condemned his beautiful wife to a wasted life in the pro- 
vinces. The teacher’s wife and the young doctor start a flirtation, 
banal and ‘unavoidable’, as in Kabatc’s novel and born to some 
extent out of pity, as in Graham Greene. Then a woman murders her 
new-born baby and the doctor has to choose between denouncing 
her or covering up the crime. The child’s father is a local official, 
who may prove to be a danger to the young doctor in view of his 
illegal earnings. The hero now faces a dilemma: on the one hand, 
he is being blackmailed by the official, who delicately but 
persistently dangles before him various tempting proposals and in 
return demands an opinion exonerating the woman from guilt, while 
on the other hand, he is under pressure from public opinion in the 
small town, led by the local parish priest, which is vocal in demand- 
ing that the crime be punished. Finally, there is the wretched wo- 
man herself, who can either be doomed or saved. The doctor chooses 
to save the woman: he ranges himself on the side of pity, without 
clearly knowing himself to what extent his decision is motivated by 
fear and the desire for an easy life. He thinks he has chosen the 
path of service to the community, the simple path of modest, daily 
usefulness. His contribution to science will not be written, he no 
longer waits for the letter from his former professor; another 
telephone call, another accident, a bumpy country road in a snow 
storm — that is what his life is going to remain. 

The atmosphere of this novel reminds one strongly of Graham 
Greene: the deadly pall of winter which hangs over the small town 
is the equivalent of the deadly pall of heat which hangs over the 
colonial settlement in The Heart of the Matter. Here too we have 
the atmosphere of a borderland outpost, beyond which lies a different 
world — terra incognita — where the standards of our civilization do 
not apply. The hero is a mixture of a fallen apostle and a missionary 
embracing the faith of the natives. 

The problem which interests Minkowski is what moral residue 
remains when a man is stripped of the trappings of urban civilization. 
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This is really the central problem of Conrad’s novels. And jus 
as Greene is a Conrad of the epoch of steamers, air mail and efficient 
police, so Minkowski’s novel — toutes proportions gardées — suggests 
that he might be a blueprint for a Conrad of the era of bureaucracy, 

His weaknesses, however, are too serious for this; he lacks the 
singleness of purpose to make an independent intellectual artistir 
and moral statement. One has the distinct feeling that Minkowski 
is a collective organization, a writer who is the product of a certain 
generation or — to be more precise — of a certain set who try 
make a living out of the Conradian stock-in-trade: problems of duty, 
for instance, and service to a cause, the abandonment of personal 
ambitions and awareness of ideological frustrations. 

The previous generation, who began to write after 1945 under 
the impact of war complained of the excessive burden of their 
knowledge, of the crushing weight of their own personal histories, 
It will perhaps suffice to mention here the names of Tadeusz 
Rézewicz, Roman Bratny, Andrzej Braun and Wiktor Woroszylski, 
The present generation — and this seems strange when we remember 
that after all the twentieth century is still with us — seems t 
complain of emptiness and boredom, of a lack of intensity in their 
experience of life. Yet although this is surprising in view of the 
facts of contemporary history, it is perhaps understandable when 
we consider that in accordance with the principle of sequence there 
is a certain rhythm of generations conforming to its own subjective 
laws: after an excess there must come a historic and psychological 
interval. The works of these young writers are the products of such 
an interval. Their childhood memories reach back to the war which 
is reflected in their writing as a pale myth of missing fathers, 
destroyed homes and lost toys. They bear war a grudge for pre 
venting them from enjoying their childhood and for casting an 
ominous shadow over their youth. 

In a short story Tristan umiera pierwszy (Tristan Dies First) 
Magda Leja tells the story of the love of two young people, almost 
children, a Polish boy and a German girl. One can overlook the 


naiveté of the absurd plot, for what matters is that characteristic | 


note of complaint against the world of adult Germans and Poles 
who are fighting a senseless war and will not let the young pursue 
their love. : 


In the works of these younger writers love is something different 


from what it has been in recent literature, since the time of Proust. 
It is no longer that mystery of deepest significance which discloses 
to man the essence of his being, the true meaning of time. Today it 
stands for rebellion, a kind of symbolic banner under which the 
‘young’ unite against the ‘old’. The ‘old’ represent war, ideology, 
patriotism and similar nonsense, the ‘young’ stand for... Love! 
No, for less: for experience, for a ‘something’ between truth and 
freedom. 
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Leja’s latest novel is called Histeryczka (The Hysterical Woman). 
The title is significant — does it imply a certain ironic distance or 
is it perhaps irony @ rebours, directed against the enemy, who does 
not understand, who shrugs his shoulders and just says “hysteria”? 
The heroine takes one lover after another, deceives them in turn 
and, like princess Turandot, condemns them to spiritual annihilation. 
She does not know herself the reason why and takes pride in her 
ignorance. The ‘old’, the ideologists and leaders, the deceivers of 
young soldiers, the political ‘activists’ all knew — too much. Know- 
ledge is unnecessary — only experience matters. 

This analysis may sound naive, but what are we to say of the 
conclusions based on it? Let me quote an even more radical example: 

“I was born on September 11th 1932 in Venice. My father was 
a jockey, my mother the Queen of Spades. In Italy I was known 
as Count Ciano, in Paris I used the pseudonym of Josephine Baker. 

“To Poland I came during a goldrush. I starved... and so I sold 
my father to kidnappers, popped my mother in a pawn shop and 
joined a circus billed as ‘Leo the Lion’ — Tolstoy for short, Here... 
I met the charming Madame Tatyana, Miss Europe, the only woman 
in my life, with a beard. Enamoured I floated on the sea in a coffin, 
playing the guitar and singing her sarabands.. .” 

The author of this fantasic auto-biography is Jerzy Afanasjew, 
actor, singer, founder and ‘director’ of a popular student troupe, the 
Circus Tralabomba which has toured the country with great success. 
The humour of Circus Tralabomba reminds one of the surrealist 
and futurist cabarets of the twenties and thirties. It is provocative 
and delights in the absurd, in the parody of stylized kitsch and in 
baiting the proverbial philistine. This type of humour is very 
widespread in student circles. Thirty and forty years ago it was 
the prevalent style of intellectual entertainment of the bohemian 
élite. Today it has gained wider currency. 

In this context it is also interesting to note the relationship 
between contemporary stage humour and modern prose. Afanasjew, 
the director of Circus Tralabomba, is also a prose writer. His recently 
published volume, Aniol i mucha (The Angel and the Fly), contains 
short stories alongside nonsensical dialogues and scenarios for sur- 
realist films. Could it be classified as comic writing? It is difficult 
today to separate humour from non-humour: ‘provocative’ humour 

now permanently entered the blood stream of contemporary 
poetry and drama. It is impossible to tack the label of humorist onto 
Konstanty Ildefons Galczynski or onto those young poets, like Jerzy 
Harasymowicz, who follow in his footsteps, just as it is impossible 
to classify Beckett or Ionesco in this way. Afanasjew’s short sto- 
ries are really parodies, although they are not directed at any 
definite writer or definite work. Their subject is the whole range 
of manners and customs of the late nineteenth century, the epoch of 
ostrich feathers and lorgnettes, complicated titles, problems of 
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precedence, satin quilts and plush curtains. In Afanasjew’s writing 
this epoch is just coming to an end: the time has already come fq 
the first tango, the first short frocks, the first bicycle and automobile, 
the bioscope and the phonograph. Afanasjew comes from Cracoy, 
a city which has preserved something of this fin-de-siécle atmo 
sphere, with its eternal gossip-mongering and complaints against 
time because it will not stand still. Afanasjew’s choice of the literary 
grotesque as his medium might thus be explained by the atmosphere 
of his hometown where he also made his debut. 

Afanasjew’s precursor in this kind of prose and humour is Sla- 
womir Mrozek, a writer in his thirties, who made his debut some 
time ago. Mrozek’s world is almost identical with Afanasjew’s, with 
this difference that he transplants the fin-de-siécle era into the 
twentieth century: the world of the bicycle and the phonograph is 
grafted onto the world of the atom bomb. Mrozek obtains his effects 
by an anachronistic juxtaposition of two different epochs, so that 
each can see that, despite everything, it is not so far removed from 
the other. This method differs from that of Afanasjew, who takes 
no interest in his own epoch and escapes into the fin-de-siécle world 
simply because it is the paradise of harmless nonsense. In his 
fantastic biography Count Ciano is not a minister of Fascist Italy, but 
an operetta figure, a character from Countess Maritza. War is 
a masquerade, staged by schoolboys, who have confused their 
historical dates. 

“The wings of the hussars became mixed up with the black 
bowler hats of the gunners, golden armour rubbed shoulders with 
the tight bodices of ladies at the court of Louis XIV”. 

Mrozek’s prose is an angry and principled jeer; he wants to tidy 
up the world whereas Afanasjew pronounces a universal pardon and 
would welcome even more chaos, more nonsense, more ridicule in 
order to feel secure and at ease in its midst. 

“The young should kiss only their parents, provided, of course, 
that their parents are older than they’are... When you see a naked 
cow immediately lower your eyes and cover the animal with part 


of your garment. Only then can you talk to her. Peasant! When you | 


are milking your cow turn your head away modestly, and after the 
shameful act tell her: Thank you, my dear. O, maid, you must 


never be seen in a man’s room, even if it is your father’s.” (Porady | 


dla mlodych — Advice to the Young). 

It would seem that the short stories of Mrozek and Afanasjew 
are a far cry from the novels of Leja, Kabatc and Minkowski. But 
this is a delusion. In fact both these trends, which I would describe 
as petty realism and literary ‘grotesque’ respectively, form the 
contours of the generation writing during the present historic and 
artistic interval. Both this realism, which is slightly philistine and 
rather dull intellectually and artistically, and the literary grotesque, 
with its tendency to escapism and its borrowings from the inter- 
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war avant-garde, reveal a certain slackening of the creative process. 
This can be interpreted as a reaction to the excessive intensity of 
the previous generation which had to bear the burden of war and 
revolution. Did this burden of experiences prove artistically fruitful? 
Probably not. As a result of subjective as well as objective conditions 
these experiences have not been given full artistic expression and 
the writers of the wartime generation, who had been given a unique 
opportunity for writing great authentic biographies, either did not 
accomplish their books or spoke with a muffled voice. Their 
successors try to make up for these biographical deficiencies by 
concentrating on Art. They know the term and ascribe to it 
ameaning which it probably had — for the last time — in the epoch 
of ‘modernism’. 

This is not a coincidence. The prose of these young writers should 
be judged against the background of artistic life as a whole, which 
in Poland embraces above all the young. We should therefore also 
examine experimental theatres, art exhibitions, and poetry which 
is more often heard on the stage than seen in print. The external 
organizational features of this movement — groups, circles, troupes — 
are akin to the ‘Young Poland’ movement and its offshoots during 
the inter-war period, when the traditions of ‘secession’ were 
continued by the futurist and surrealist avant-garde. The accompany- 
ing customs and habits are also similar: young artists try to 
emphasize their difference from the rest of society by their unusual 
clothes which are a cross between the apparel of the existentialists 
and that of ‘Young Poland’. To bait the philistine — épater le 
bourgeois — is still the young artists’ favourite pastime in the 
same smoked-filled cellars, hung with provocative paintings. The 
same attitude of bohemianism has also emerged once more. The 
old atmosphere brings with it the old myths as well. 

With us again is the myth of the artist’s alienation from his fellow- 
men — his difference from and superiority to the philistines who 
make up the rest of society. In his short story Gorda Stanislaw 
Grochowiak tells of a painter who leaves his wife, children and home, 
and escapes into the wide world to search for adventure and ex- 
perience. Jan Stoberski’s short story Grafoman (A Failure) from the 
collection Zwierzenia Durnia (Confidences of a Fool) portrays a man, 
who is possessed by a literary mania and has subordinated his 
entire life to his passion for writing. These pieces have the familiar 
flavour of a bygone literary epoch; in fact all of them could have 
been written by Stanislaw Przybyszewski, the prophet of Polish 
‘modernism’, or by Andrzej Niemojewski, poet and prose writer 
of the same epoch, the author of Listy czlowieka szalonego (Letters 
of a Madman). The work of today’s young writers bears no relation 
whatsoever to the prose of the inter-war and post-war periods, but 
has close affinities to the epoch which Jerzy Afanasjew mirrors 
in his parodies and literary ‘grotesques’. It is remarkable how the 
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paths taken by these young writers converge and arrive at a uniform 
end. They turn back to the past and stop at the very same point - 
the beginnings of the present century; this is the era preceding great 
wars and revolutions — the significant experiences of our century.., 
Alongside the myth of the artist’s rebellion against reality and of 
art set free there appears — as usual — the myth of the withdrawn 
and secret personality, which cannot be understood. In his Confidences 
of a Fool Stoberski ventures into the dark corners of the psyche, 
into manias and obsessions — he discovers complexes and neuroses 
which Freud unearthed for literature exactly fifty years ago. In 
Podréz do wierzcholtka nocy (Journey to the Peak of Night) Wla 
dyslaw Terlecki returns to the modernistic youth of European prose. 
A clerk — it has to be a ledger clerk of course — is in love with 
a girl and meets her every day after work; all the other clerks know 
about these meetings and know also that the girl does not exist, 
and so on. Surely the young Thomas Mann, author of Tristan, could 
have written this story, under Poe’s influence probably. He did in 
fact write a story about a beautiful girl hidden in a cupboard, who 
leaves her hiding place every night; all this happens while a train 
is waiting — and naturally in a dream. 

In the works of the young Polish writers dreams often occur; 
and not only dreams but also complexes, death, crime, fear, emptiness, 
complicated love, complicated sense of guilt — the whole outdated 
paraphernalia of European literature which these young people 
seem to be getting to know for the first time. This process however 
is rather like school learning: phenomena are observed in isolation 
and do not undergo any development. It is a return to symbolism 
in its naive, pre-World War I stage — as though its later trans- 
formation and evolution in the works of Thomas Mann, Joyce or 
Kafka had never taken place. 


The young also repeat the myths and discoveries of the inter- 
war period in an undigested form without regard to the passage of 








time. The infuence of French existentialism, behaviourism or even 


of the contemporary French avant-garde is purely superficial. | 
Equally superficial are the attempts at transplanting the moods of | 


the beat generation. 


This latter borrowing is perhaps most striking in the work of 
Marek Hiasko, probably the outstanding writer of the younger 
generation. Unfortunately in his latest work, which is rather 
mannered, old-fashioned eschatology and naturalism are gradually 
replacing the sense of contemporaneity which characterized Hiasko’s 
earlier writing. 

One of the forms today’s escapism takes is the quest after exotic 
moral and social phenomena. In the novels and short stories of the 
younger writers the leading characters are prostitutes, thieves, and 
artists who have lost their bearings. This lumpenproletariat 
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atmosphere strikingly reminds one of such novels as Bubu de Monta- 


se. 

Although Marek Nowakowski, the author of Ten stary zlodziej 
(This Old Thief) writes stories with a similar background, his work 
pears a different stamp. Nowakowski is thoroughly at home in the 
world of his characters and has an intimate knowledge of thieves’ 
slang, customs and the tricks of the trade; he is aware also of the 
positive values which exist in this world, such as a peculiar sense 
of honour, loyalty and even love. 

At present Poland is witnessing a very interesting artistic 
upsurge. The movement has spread to all fields: the theatre, the 
cinema, the revue, the fine arts, music and poetry. Young prose, 
alas, is trailing behind. Perhaps its most interesting expression is 
the literary grotesque, which has close links with the theatre, the 
revue and the screen. 

Apart from that there are some attempts at realistic writing, 
which aim to find a balance between man’s inner consciousness and 
external reality. The remaining young prose writers are occupied 
with escapism or following old literary patterns. An additional 
disadvantage is that they mostly use the short story form. This 
makes it hard to pass judgement on their talents, for after all the 
true test of a prose writer is the novel. 















JOURNEY INTO A SEA-SHELL 
by ha 
MONIKA KOTOWSKA 


Monika Kotowska belongs to the youngest generation of Pol- ra 
ish prose writers. In 1957 she brounght out her first book, a vol- 
ume of short stories, dealing with contemporary themes. At present he 
she is engaged on another collection of short stories, in which h 
she portrays a child’s experiences during the war. | ¢ 
Journey into a Sea-Shell is taken from this volume. tre 
he 
m 


F it were not for their voices it would be possible to imagine) hi: 
that the room was the inside of a sea-shell. The walls smelled) co 
of salt and the light glowed pink. Grandma had covered the| sv 
window with a red quilt to muffle the sound of the voices. She 
would rather have used the eiderdown, but this was her hiding-| be 
place for a vase which could be exchanged for food should the need th 
arise. The vase was the only valuable we had left. But in any case, of 
I doubt whether the eiderdown was much of a hiding place! pl 
My ears were tuned in to their voices, although Grandma used 
to prattle away in order to divert my attention. She was continually wi 
thinking up interesting ways of occupying me — I was told, for 
instance, to put up a dolls’ house. She was always angry when she 
saw me standing by the window. 
“Find yourself something to do; children shouldn’t listen tpl 
things like that.” th 
She would nag: “Make your bed, wash yourself, tidy up the,m 
shelf!” 
But just then all these occupations seemed to me very stupid|™ 
Finally, following her advice, I began to glue match boxes together 
and make furniture from them. qu 
Grandma went to see whether Marek was repairing his bicycle, 
and then, reassured, returned to her Holy Scriptures. She was} 
reading half-aloud about the creation of the world. 
Her words floated through the air without touching anything:|le 
they were like tiny, grey scraps of paper — of no importanc 
whatever. Their voices, however, were something quite different ef 
they bored their way through our room, they pierced the air. Ther} ™ 
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voices hurt me, but I could do nothing to stop them although I was 
racking my brain to think of something. 
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I had been to the dentist recently and considered myself ex- 


perienced — I already knew how to fight the pain inside me. What 

/one had to do was to distract one’s attention by some other nasty 
thing. (When I grazed my knee, for instance, I forgot about the 
| tooth). I resolved to resort to similar tactics now. 


In order to feel more pain I looked out of the window (Grandma 
had gone out to decorate a nearby chapel). I was lucky: a chase 


was on. With baited breath I watched the fascinating spectacle. 


A man was running — he was being chased by search-lights. It 
was a strangely beautiful sight to watch: the live beam of light 
racing after him in pursuit. 

As the man ran, he kept on stumbling in a funny way, as if 
he were a piece of paper, blown along by the wind — bullets were 
chipping the plaster of the houses and tearing the bark of the young 
trees. 
Why does he spread out his fingers like this? What makes him 
hold them like that? It’ll be easier to hit him. It was at a bad 
moment for him that these thoughts came into my head; one of 
his hands suddenly withered and wilted — its former stiffness had 
completely gone. He still went on running, but now his hand was 
swinging loosely by his side. 

I watched him with a feeling of superiority — in his place I would 
be much cleverer at running away!... He hid behind a tree — the 
three Germans immediately started in his direction — a gate was 
opened, enabling him to escape — alas, he lost his head... In the 
place of the Germans I would be much cleverer at chasing him! 

Grandma returned when the chase was over — one more puppet 
was lying in the road. 

I pretended that I was making a chair out of a bobbin. 

Grandma said to Marek: 

“Thank God, in a day it'll be over — they’ll move to another 
place. There’s no more room in the ditches. They’ll have to shoot 
them elsewhere, the ditches are too shallow, I know, I had to help 
in digging them.” 

“But d’you really remember how deep they are? Perhaps you’re 
mistaken?” 

(My brother was sarcastic; whatever his elders said he invariably 
questioned). 

“I remember well enough! At most another day. They’ll move 
on tomorrow!” 

But it went on as before. Time passed slowly, and the know- 
ledge that the ditches were shallow was of no help to me. 

The chase I had watched from the window had not had much 
effect: the pain I felt was apparently of a different kind — the 
methods of the dentist’s surgery were of no use. 
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And now, after the chase, I felt still worse. 

Their voices tore at my throat: I could not swallow; they bored 
into my eyes: I could hardly see the pink glow. 

I sat hunched up. Then I pulled myself together. My dolls were 
waiting for me — they were sitting on the edge of the table. I started 
to make an air-raid shelter for them. At the same time I tried to 
see whether stories would help — they usually did. I told the dolls 
my stories very quietly, so that no one would hear. I buried myself 
in my stories deeper and deeper, I sank into them as if into 
soft feathers (everything was different there) and then I fled back. 
The war was everywhere — it infected even my imagination, which 
I had always tried to defend from it; I could no longer think up 
a single untainted story. 

I fled back to earth pursued by visions of gendarmes, prison 
lorries, dragons with the latest machine-guns; the war was every- 
where and there was no escaping it. On earth Grandma was reading 
and Marek was repairing his bicycle. Beyond the window, in the 
street, the murdered were crying out. 


Grandma was reading about the fourth day of creation — her 


words seemed like faint sparks of light, but these sparks were | 
weightless, they barely touched the furniture. Their voices, however, | 


slapped me in the face. 

As a last resort I decided to try the game of the fairy’s 
magic wand. 

I made myself fall into a trance, solemnly adhering to the 
usual ritual. Sitting with eyes closed and legs crossed, I drummed 
on the floor with heels and fists — evenly, rhythmically, ever faster. 
At the same time I muttered quietly to myself. My brother called 
this game “the rage of the Negro God”, but in fact its aim was to 


obtain the fairy’s magic wand. All these rites had to be performed | 


in order to shut out the ordinary world and induce a mood of make- 
believe. Afterwards it was easy to convince myself that the steel 
rib of the umbrella had magic power and would be able to fulfil 








my dreams (after a week naturally — not all at once!) In this way | 


I arranged miracles with real childish perversity — since I knew 
that this was the best way of making life bearable. 


Dusk and Grandma’s quiet voice made it easier — in less than | 
a quarter of an hour I was in the right mood, and all that was | 


left for me to do was to formulate my wishes. 


On a first self-centred impulse I decided to escape. Simply 
become somebody else. An animal perhaps? Maybe it would be best 
to become a bird -- I would be able to fly very high to where their 
voices couldn’t reach... But when I tried to imagine it... somehow 
they immediately hunted me down. They caught me in theif 
snares, roasted me and ate me up. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to become an SS-man — he was more 
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powerful than anybody. I tried to imagine this and immediately 
started, to cry over the people I was to murder. 

Escape did not seem so easy. 

Perhaps this was a punishment for my egotism — I should have 

by thinking about vengeance. To avenge all those who had 
wept and cried for help. But what terrible punishments should 
| invent? 

I could think only of childish things, like starving and beating 
up. Eventually, with great effort, I planned various tortures. But 
when I began to imagine them actually being carried out I felt so 
horrible. 

Man is faultily constructed: so many things cause him pain — 
even revenge is not possible. And yet he is still given some 
chances, the pink glow, for example, which changes a room into 
a sea-shell. If it were not for their voices I could have enjoyed 
it so much. 

I lay flat on the floor and put my hands over my ears. 

All in vain — they stretched up to heaven like a wall. Shadow 
spread over all. Suddenly an idea occurred to me. 

...If I’ve broken it, this precious vase of ours — then it was 
above all for the sake of the punishment! 

When I was being struck with a belt — everything became 
peaceful. That intangible, absurd splinter in my head, so like 
a feeling of guilt, suddenly disappeared. But Grandma was already 
old and she tired quickly — the moment of blissful peace was 
far too short. I would have done something terrible again, but could 
not think of anything. 

And so I was left only with the consolation of waiting — for 
“the ditches were so very shallow”. 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 
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GERMANY — 
A ROUND TABLE TALK 


Two Labour Members of the 
House of Commons, Sidney Silver- 
man and Hugh Delargy, Yngve 
Lundberg, Foreign Editor of Stock- 
holm Tidningen, and three Polish 
journalist, Gustaw Gottesman, 
Edmund Osmarnczyk and Marian 
Podkowinski, took part in a 
discussion on “Germany and Euro- 
pean Security” organized by the 
editorial board of the Warsaw 
weekly Przeglqad Kulturalny. 

Given below are some excerpts 
from the discussion which was 
published in No. 6 of Przeglad 
Kulturalny. 

Mr. Gottesman: You have 
recently visited Oswiecim, you 
might have heard or read the 
translation of Mr. Gomulka’s recent 
speech on Germany, and noticed 
the passage in which he says that 
as long as there is nationalism, 
Nazism, militarism in Western Ger- 
many the unification of Germany 
is not feasible. I wonder whether 
we could start discussing this prob- 
lem at the beginning — in other 
words as long as the present con- 
ditions in Western Germany persist 
the unification of Germany is not 
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feasible, not advisable for the sak 
of the peace of the whole ¢ 
Europe. 


Mr. Silverman: ...Now | 
think that in 1945 in the momen 
of defeat many Germans, possibly 
not the majority, were sufficiently 
disillusioned — whether for gooi 
reasons or merely the disappoint 
ment of defeat — to accept that 
position. The tragedy is that fo 
12 years since the defeat of Hitle 
Germany the world has followed - 
particularly the Western world - 
has foll@wed a German policy 





which must inevitably have th! . 
effect which we see it has pro 


duced: namely a revival of all those) . 
German ideas and German ten). 


dencies to a superiority complex, 
domination, aggression, all the 
evils we have known in the past; 
and to place in power in Germany 


just those people and to place arms tia 


in their hands. I cannot believe 


that anyone with any knowledge ol). 


human nature would have done 
that and then not realised that 
what is now happening in Germany 
is the inevitable result of those 
mistaken policies. If we want t 
improve the position those policies 
have got to be reversed. You've 


got to go back to the position that} . 


the allies held during the war when 
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they were still friends and fighting 
a common enemy together: the idea 
that Germany must not be armed 

fand that Germany must not be 
the sak slowed to take part in a military 
yhole dif or political alliance directed against 
any other nation or group of 


nations. 
Now | 


momemil vr, Delargy: I would like 
poss to add just one thing. To get back 
ficiently ats : 

to the original question — the 
sd good original question was to comment 
mike on a statement by Mr. Gomulka — 
opt Oe that the unification of Germany 
that for ‘ 

was not desirable, perhaps not 
t= feasible, while there were signs 
lowst"l df Gils rebirth of Nazism in Ger- 
many — no one can possible take 
exception to that. Now the Germans 
might say: we have a right to 
a united country and you have no 
right to put conditions on it. There 
is a very firm answer to that one: 
Germany has its rights, certainly, 












all _ Germany probably — well cer- 
the tainly — has a right, to the unity 
Ge of its country. But other people 
oo have rights too — all the people of 
Europe have a right to peace and 
ie if the unification of Germany in 
he present conditions would endanger 
¥: the peace of the world, then the 
tight of the Germans, which is the 
s minor right compared with the 
want to 

olicies tights of the rest of Europe or 
: youll indeed of the rest of the world, 


sa that then the right of Germany must 
| give way to major rights. 
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Mr. Podkowinski: The march 
of the swastika, now going on in 
West German cities, has once more 
drawn the attention of public 
opinion, not only in our camp but 
also in the West, to the ravages 
wrought in the minds of many, 
particularly young Germans, by the 
psychological remilitarization of 
the German Federal Republic 
which is an inevitable result of 
the rearming of the Bundeswehr. 


the rearming of the Bundes- 
wehr... 
Mr. Silverman: ...Nobody 


would be afraid of the swastika by 
itself, nobody would be afraid of 
the Germans by themselves. The 
danger comes from the fact that 
we have put arms in German 
hands and placed them in a position 
where they can be the arbiters of 
law and international politics in 
Europe. Now something was said 
about the British Labour Party. 
The British Labour Party has made 
no claim to a monopoly of wisdom 
on this matter and certainly I make 
no such claim on its behalf... But 
please remember that the Labour 
Party in England didn’t vote for 
this — they abstained from voting. 


Mr. Gottesman: ... Western 
Germany is armed now — power- 
fully armed — it is about to receive 
nuclear weapons; if I’m _ not 
mistaken it’s a question of days or 
weeks now, because this would add 
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to its military potential and to the 
danger to world peace. Could we 
formulate a common opinion, that 
the time has come now to think 
twice before this further step in 
arming West Germany has been 
taken. 

Mr. Silverman: Of course, to 
place nuclear weapons in the hands 
of the Germans, with the German 
people divided and one half of 
Germany integrated in one military 
bloc and the other half integrated 
in another military bloc and then 
to talk about the necessity of the 
some-day reunification of Ger- 
many — on that hypothesis you 
could only get a reunification of 
Germany at the cost of a third 
world war, when there would be 
nothing in Germany or anywhere 
else left alive at the end of it. 
I think this would be the ultimate 
folly and I agree that the time 
has come when we ought to try 
and re-assess this whole matter. 
Delargy was saying a minute ago 
that the German people may say: 
we have a right to be a united 
nation without conditions. Nobody 
in this world has any right to 
anything without conditions. 

Mr. Delargy: I did not, by the 
way, give that as my opinion. 

Mr. Silverman: This is what 
some German people say and 
Delargy went on to answer it, and 
I think he was quite right. I want 
to answer it too, in my own way, 
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by saying there must be a conditiq) 
and if a united German nation) 
under the wrong leadership anij 
inspired by the wrong ideas wer 
to take place that would be th 
ultimate tragedy for Europe ani 
for the world. Therefore the pric 
of German unity must be Germaj 
neutralization and German disarm. 
ment, precisely as was agreed lon) 
ago at Potsdam. 

Mr. Lundberg: Yes, but ty 
give a more fair picture I think i 
is not right to forget that there is 
also in Germany quite a strom 
democratic opposition against Ade/ 
naver. I mean we have seen the 
reaction now against the outburst 
of anti-Semitism which was in my 
opinion quite encouraging. So on 
can perhaps not exaggerate the 
dangers of the present development 
in Germany, but on the other hané 
there are forces — well, I don’ 
know for how much they count 
but there are forces, which if we 
can in other parts of the worl 
support them, it might be possibls 
to divert the developments in Ger 
many into a peaceful direction. 


Mr. Delargy: Well, I don! 
think there’s very much to adi 
I agree with what has been sai 
already, but when you speak abo 
the necessity for German neutralil 
and German disarmament, | thin 
you’ve got to go further — a pr 
position was first put out in thé 
country by Mr. Rapacki abot! 
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a neutral zone in Europe. The 
Labour Party welcomed the Ra- 






































ship packi Plan, indeed the Labour 
eas went Party went a little further; what 
| be tha the Labour Party asked for was 
ope anjy that there should be in Europe 
the prigy @ zone free of all nuclear weapons 
Germms and free of all foreign troops; we 
disarm) didn’t say that there shouldn’t be 
reed loys troops in these countries for their 
own defence, but that the level of 

but tf @mament in those countries 

| think yf Should be supervised by the other 
} there sf Rations, that these countries should 
a strong belong to no bloc — whether NATO 
inst Ade) 9 the one hand, or the Eastern 
seen th sfoUP on the other; and that the 
outburst} frontiers, the present frontiers by 
as in my the way — and this is terribly im- 
3. So one portant — of these countries should 
srate the 0 guaranteed by the United 
-elopment Nations. Now the countries we had 
ther hand| 8 mind were Germany — all of 
1, 1 don Germany — and the countries in 
count 4 Eastern Europe including Poland... 
ich if wa Now that is tremendously im- 
he world Portant, particularly for Poland, 
e possible because we in the Labour Party 
s in are profoundly convinced that 
ction. the present frontier between 
1 don Poland and Germany should 
. to addy main as it is, now and for 
been sai *”ermore, and other countries 
eak abouy SmMilarly. So when we talk about 
neutralil the neutrality of Germany, the 
t, 1 thinl disarmament of Germany, we must 
— include other countries in Europe, 
ut in this} that here in the centre of Europe 





there would be a zone where there 
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would be no friction between the 
powers and less chance of war 
breaking out. 

Mr. Silverman: Let me add 
that if this has ceased for the mo- 
ment to be a question of imediate 
practical discussion, the reason for 
it is Adenauer’s policy. 

I don’t know why we should 
be so squeamish about seeing the 
parallels between Adenauer’s policy 
in European affairs and Hitler’s? 
I’m not accusing Adenauer of being 
a Nazi. I don’t think he wants to 
build any more concentration 
camps, or murder millions of 
people. I don’t think he’s bothered 
much by the Hitler mysticism. All 
that [ll give him credit for, if 
credit is the right word. But when 
you come to the actual details of 
international policy, then I wonder 
what the difference is. The bitterest 
memory of my public life was 
sitting in the House of Commons 
in the days of Munich in 1938... 
If you have a policy for Europe 
which says to the West Germans: 
you are our last hope, we can’t 
defend ourselves without you, you 
have come into our alliance, you 
must be strong, you must be armed, 
you are essential to us, we can’t 
defend ourselves without you — 
aren’t you really reproducing 
exactly the same situation as you 
had in 19387... Of course you are! 
And if you talk like that to Ger- 
mans today you can’t wonder at 











the things that have been happen- 
ing recently in West Germany. 

I must say very frankly that 
the only way to change this state 
of affairs is to reassess totally our 
foreign policy towards Western 
Germany and to seek our security 
in an arrangement which will not 
involve a threat of war and will not 
give Germany the opportunity of 
playing off one country against 
another. We must stop this present 
trend whereby Western Germany 
once again would attempt to lead 
her present allies on a string. One 
of the basic conditions for a sane 
Europe is the recognition of facts 
for what they are... 


Mr. Osmanczyk: It seems to 
me that the non-recognition of 
facts was and is the principle on 
which the Western powers have 
based their policies. This state of 
affairs began in Stuttgart in 1946 
with the thesis advanced by the 
Secretary of State Mr. Burns, con- 
cerning the non-recognition of the 
Oder-Neisse line, and was con- 
tinued by the Western Powers with 
the non-recognition of the strength 
of the Soviet Union, and with the 
non-recognition of the strength of 
the Soviet Union, and with the 
non-recognition of the Chinese 
People’s Republic or the G.D.R. 

Mr. Delargy: I must say that 
I am not in agreement with you 
here, because I think that the West 
does recognise facts now, and in all 
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fairness to my Conservative op. 
ponents I must say that there is 
no single British politician in either 
party who would think of revising 
the Western frontier of Poland. 
I must say further that we ought 
to state publicly that this frontier 
is just, permanent and will never 
be changed under any circum 
stances. 

Mr. Silverman: No matter 
what our views may be regarding 
any state, whether we like it or not, 


whether we approve of its political | 


system or not — in the modern 


world if you want to live in peace | 


you must recognise political 
facts. . The G.D.R. is a fact and 


de facto recognition ought to be ex- | 


tended to it, the sooner the better. 
We must realize that without re- 


cognising the two German states | 


we cannot solve the German prob- 
lem. If we are going to have two 
German states, armed with nuclear 
weapons, not having any relations 
with each other, then once again 
we are in trouble. I must say that 
now, when the big powers are 
beginning to talk and _ discuss 
seriously the problems of the world, 
it would be good for all of us if 
these facts in central Europe could 
be taken into account. 

Mr. Gottesman: Mr. Lund 
berg, could we all agree on this and 
say that the concensus of our 
opinion is that in the present world 
political facts must be recognized 
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is one of the demands of practical 


politics. 
Mr. Lundberg: Yes, I abso- 
lutely agree. 


MAN, MACHINES AND 
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i January, not only economic 
journals but also literary and 
art magazines devoted much space 
to technical and economic prob- 
lems. 


Przeglad Kulturalny (Nos. 1 and 
2) published a verbatim report of 
a discussion on technical progress 
in Poland. The discussion, which 
was organized by the editorial 
board of the weekly, touched on 
many aspects of technical progress 
in industry and agriculture — from 
factory organization to changes in 





the cultural pattern of life brought 
about by technical advance; the 


say that éreatest attention however was 
vers are jgiven to factors hampering tech- 
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1e world, 
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nical progress in this country and 
to ways and means of eliminating 
them. 

Below are some of the more 
interesting excerpts from this dis- 
cussion: 


Professor Jerzy Tymowski, Pro- 


Rector of the Warsaw Institute of 


Technology, President of the 
National Technical Organization: 
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A plan can only succeed if the 
people who are to implement it do 
so not only because of some very 
general considerations, but also 
because, to a lesser or greater ex- 
tent, they have a personal stake 
in it. That is why it is much easier 
to achieve progress in science than 
in technology. Scientific progress 
is easier because it depends on a 
relatively small number of people 
who feel that once they have made 
a discovery or solved a problem 
they have fulfilled their basic 
task, both from a personal and 
social point of view. On the other 
hand, the application of scientific 
achievement in production requires 
the co-operation of a large number 
of people, who often, naturally 
enough, have only average qual- 
ifications. In many cases it also: 
requires much immediate effort — 
while the effects will only be 
apparent after some time or might 
be comparatively indirect. I think 
that this is the most important 
reason why people do not associate 
their own well-being with an im- 
provement in the general sit- 
uation. 

Another essential barrier to 
technical progress is incorrect 
planning. As long as plans for 
factories are based on the value 
of the total output — which is made 
up of what is bought as well as 
what is actually produced, and as 
long as a man’s productivity is 
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calculated by dividing the previous 
years’ production by the number 
of employees — so long it will not 
pay us to use cheaper materials, 
to manufacture cheaper goods, to 
make repairs and produce spare 
parts, for all this mainly involves 
labour costs and lowers pro- 
ductivity, when the latter is cal- 
culated according to the present 
formula. 

The third adverse factor — 
a certain improvement, very slow, 
has been observed in this field re- 
cently — is that people employed 
in industry are, from -top to bottom, 
very poorly qualified. If we con- 
sider what we mean by skilled 
workers, for instance, we must 
say that this term is being used 
more and more loosely. If we look 
at the numbers of persons officially 
classified as skilled workers, we 
shall see that we have the highest 
percentage of skilled workers in 
the world. According to these 
figures we have some 70 per cent 
skilled workers, while West Ger- 
many has only about 40 per cent. 
In fact, however, the position is 
quite different. ... 

Professor Jerzy Bukowski, Rec- 
tor of the Warsaw Institute of 
Technology: 

I do not think that we can for- 
mulate all these problems in such 
a way as to suggest that we regard 
the low qualifications of the work- 
ers as the only barrier on the road 
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to technical progress. We mu 
admit quite openly that oppositia 
to the introduction of better equip. 
ment and tools is often due to th 
fact that the worker realizes ly 
will have to pay for it with; 
readjustment of his time standan, too, 
He is not always sure for instant) oni, 
that this change will not result in} o¢ o, 
a reduction of his gross wag 
Obviously, we cannot afford smal 
increase wages in proportion to th) phi, 
growth of productivity, for thi 
would be just nonsense. Growth d farm 
productivity is largely achieved by/ 
means of large-scale capital outlays : 
on the improvement of equip 
ment. ... There is no doubi) Wide 
that, particularly in our condition, of t 
with our low productivity (0 
matter how this is interpreted a) 















calculated) material incentive) T°’ 
by themselves will not b& ava 
enough. indu 


But we must not rush from o 
extreme to another — from p 


to propaganda as the only fa 
that matter. I think that these 
factors have never yet bea 
harnessed together to form a hat 
monious means of achieving 
growth of productivity and & 
couraging technical progress. Thi 
is illustrated by the attitude ¥ 


progress it is obvious that furthe 
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sub-division of land is a bad thing 
and should be halted; this prospect 
arouses concern among conser- 
yative elements in the countryside, 
a concern, which hampers the pro- 
gress of mechanization. In this case, 
too, excellent results could be 
achieved by a skilful combination 
of economic and political arguments 
exploiting all the advantages of 
small-scale agricultural machinery 
which increases the farmer’s in- 
come and can be used on small 
farms. 


The Editor: 

As a matter of fact, there is a 
widespread belief that all problems 
of technical progress look much 
simpler in agriculture. It is gener- 
si ally supposed to be much easier to 
wa create conditions for technical 
8 advance in the countryside than in 
industry. It is also easier to 

ascertain the factors hampering 
] this progress and to help to remove 
them. 


Professor Czestaw Kanafojski, 
Director of the Institute for the 
% Mechanization and Electrification 
MW of Agriculture: 

This belief is only partly 
correct. It is true that in the 
countryside, or, to use a wider 
m™ term, in agriculture, it is relatively 
| easy to distinguish certain factors. 
We know, for example, the 
tfemendous importance of elec- 
tification, particular when power 


is available not only for lighting, 
radio and television, but also for 
the operation of some of the 
machines used by peasants, such 
as threshing machines, chaff-cutters 
etc. Another important factor as 
far as technical progress is concern- 
ed is the introduction of modern 
field machines. Our peasants have 
already got used to the sight of 
a tractor or a combine. They are 
now sufficiently mature to make 
use of modern technical equip- 
ment. 

But if we consider the agri- 
cultural machine industry then, 
generally speaking, things are no 
longer so simple and uncompli- 
cated, and everything that has been 
said by Professor Tymowski applies 
also to this industry. It must, 
however, be pointed out that in 
the past few years this industry 
has been producing a number of 
new types of agricultural machines, 
some of which have never been in 
use here before. 

An important réle is played by 
education. I entirely agree with 
the previous speakers who said that 
the educational system itself is not 
bad. What is worse is the function- 
ing of this system and its end 
results. As far as the mechanization 
of agriculture is concerned, the 
shortage of teaching staff and 
school aids means that results in 
the training of tractor drivers and 
technicians specializing in mechan- 
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ization are not always as good as 
they should be. 


Docent Zygmunt Kunczyftski, 
head of the Economics and Organ- 
ization Department in the Institute 
for the Mechanization and Elec- 
trification of Agriculture: 

I intend to concentrate on rural 
problems and on the changes 
caused by technical progress in our 
cultural patterns. In my opinion 
a good measure of optimism is 
justified here. The beneficial effects 
of technical progress are clearly 
visible in this sphere which, after 
all, includes quite half the nation. 
If we compare the mental outlook 
of an average peasant before the 
war and now we shall see that 
really important changes have 
taken place. 

Naturally a great many factors 
contribute to this situation, but the 
greatest credit is due precisely to 
technical progress, even on the 
apparently modest level which it 
has reached in the countryside 
up to now. I refer to the develop- 
ment of transport and communic- 
ations, the general use of the 
bicycle and, recently, also of the 
motor bicycle, the radio network — 
which is something old in the 
towns, but new in the country- 
side — as well as some minor 
labour-saving aids in the house. 
All these have changed the peas- 
ant’s outlook surprisingly rapidly 
and thoroughly, and provided a 
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totally different background to the 
further development of education, 
reading and the press in rural 
areas. And although the process of 
depopulation of the countryside 
is still taking place and the young 
and most active are still leaving 
home, the majority of those remain- 
ing have made a rapid advance to- 
wards a modern, progressive type 
of peasant society. The average 
peasant has now acquired a mental 
quality which was particularly rare 
before: namely imagination. 


It might be objected against 
my optimism that far too little 
has changed in agriculture, partic- 
ularly among small producers, as 
far as technical progress is concern- 
ed. It might be said, for instance, 
that the peasant is still a conserva- 
tive, that he is not keen on co- 
operative farming, or that diffi- 
culties still stand in the way of the 
collective use of the means of pro- 
duction. But these phenomena can 
be observed in all countries, in- 
cluding those where technical pro- 
gress has reached the highest 
level. I think that they belong 
to another sphere, not within the 
scope of our discussion, even 
though there is a close connection 
between the two sets of prob- 
lems. 


Mr. Jan Legat, General Secretary 
of the Association of Polish Em 
gineers and Technicians: 
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To get back to industry. I want 
to meke a distinction which I think 
is important. It seems to me that 
when talking about the develop- 
ment of technology we _ should 
dearly differentiate between tech- 
nical progress in industrial design 
and in production proper — which 
should be taken to include both 
technology and work organization. 


I think that, as far as technical 


‘progress is concerned, the position 


is much more encouraging in the 
field of design. This is due to many 
reasons. The designer finds it quite 
easy to make use of previous 
achievements, either getting new 
ideas from specialist literature and 
catalogues, or by watching the new 
lines of production introduced to 
the market by home or foreign 
manufacturers. 

1 think that in the field of 
design factors hampering technical 
progress are fairly insignificant 
and not a cause for concern. 

The position is much worse in 
the sphere of production however. 
Technical progress in production 
is much more difficult if only 
because it has to be based on many 
factors — factors which have 
frequently nothing to do with the 
actual place of work. It requires a 
conscious effort by large teams of 
Workers and often, as Professor 
Tymowski has pointed out, it only 
shows visible effects after a long 
Petiod of time, months, or even 
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years. Not infrequently, the effects 
manifest themselves in such a way 
that it is not known who has direct- 
ly contributed to a particular im- 
provement. This makes it difficult 
to secure a correct distribution of 
the profits, which in turn often dis- 
courages people from further im- 
provements in the field of techno- 
logy or more organization. 


Professor Jézef Pajestka, Direc- 
tor of the Economic Research 
Institute of the Economic Council — 
at the Council of Ministers: 

I agree with the remark that 
the system of economic incentives, 
as well as the system of planning, 
which is closely connected with 
incentives, is an important source 
of difficulties in technical develop- 
ment. Certainly, one can take the 
line that these incentives were 
simply badly planned. On the other 
hand, however, one can try to find 
some rational explanation for them. 
Far from suggesting that all 
institutional principles of our sys- 
tem of planning were fully 
justified, I still think that they 
were, to a certain extent, economic- 
ally determined. What I have in 
mind is something which, in my 
opinion, was of the greatest im- 
portance in the first phase of our 
economic development — _ the 
application of a policy of full 
employment. It was this policy 
which determined the basic eco- 
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nomic forces regulating technical 
progress. To put it more precisely — 
it created conditions which were 
not in fact favourable to technical 
progress. 

But the problem of employment 
was an essential one for Poland, for 
in a country where, before the war, 
over 60 per cent of the population 
were employed in agriculture it 
was not possible to reach high eco- 
nomic standards. No country exists 
which has a per capita income 2f 
700-800 dollars and at the same 
time more than 30 per cent of the 
population employed in agriculture. 
It was therefore necessary to 
effect essential changes in the 
occupational structure of the pop- 
ulation and to develop other 
fields of economic activity. This 
is precisely where a paradoxical 
situation arises: in themselves, 
changes in employment patterns 
cause a sizeable increase in overall 
productivity, but can also bring 
about a drop in productivity in 
certain sections of the economy. 
The transfer of hundreds of 
thousands of people from agri- 
culture, which is a technologically 
primitive type of activity, to in- 
dustry means an advance in overall 
productivity, but in numerous 
branches of industry it can also 
mean a drop in efficiency. 

There was a time when this 
policy was economically justified. 
In addition, it had an educational 
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value, for young specialists were 
trained for the future technical 
development and industrialization 
of the country. But while this 
policy had a certain economic 
meaning, it also had a number of 
adverse effects which have to be 
viewed in a different light. At 
present we can take it for granted 
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structure of the population have 
already been carried out, and there 
are reasons why this policy should 
now be considerably reduced in 
scope. Unfortunately, we have in- 
herited our whole system of eco 
nomic incentives and factory plan- 
ning from those days. Causes for 
opposition to technical progress 
still exist in factories. For progress 
appears where there is an eco 
nomic need for it. Where there 
is a shortage of manpower there 
will be an economic tendency 
towards automation or mechan- 
ization, etc. The policy of full 
employment, which was in my 
opinion carried too far, was the 
main economic factor preventing 
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technical progress. 
This employment policy (or, 
generally, policy of economic 






development) was responsible for 
the emergence of the system of it 
centives and planning which és 
in operation in Poland — the system 
of bonuses for overall productio 
for instance, which, in fats 
meant there was absolutely ™ 
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were B barrier to the taking on of new 
nical § workers, even if in practice ad- 
ation § ditional labour made little or no 
this § difference. We must realize that 
omic Bin the past this full employment 
er of policy was justified even if it 
0 be Bmeant that it was economically 
. not possible to increase the tech- 
anted § nical efficiency of old factories; but 
ional § the adoption of similar principles in 
the planning of new technological 
developments had no _ economic 
justification. 

In consequence — and this is 
my main contention in this dis- 
cussion — technical progress must 
be, in one way or another, imposed 
ffrom above. It must receive con- 
siderable support, either by ad- 
ministrative measures or in the 
form of economic incentives not 
always coming from the factories 
themselves. This is essential and 
seems to be necessary, although it 
chat- §would be much better if economic 

full Sforces at work in the factory itself 
1 MY§were the driving force behind 
s the Itechnical progress. Bearing in mind 
enting fthe needs of the future it is there- 

wore necessary — irrespective of 





nould 





, (or, §what system of incentives or eco- 
momi¢#momic conditions apply in any 
le forigiven factory — to force through 


of im-fechnical progress in another 


ich isfmanner, through design offices 
systeM™ Hnd research institutes for example. 
juction #f we cannot remove, say, 300,000 





fach@eople from industry to get rid 
% overemployment — and certainly 
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most of those taking part in this 
discussion will agree that this is 
impossible for a number of reasons, 
social, political and otherwise — 
then technical progress must be 
imposed from above with much 
more energy. 


Professor Tymowski: 

It seems to me that another 
serious mistake, which has greatly 
impeded technical progress, was 
our insistence on too great a 
division of work. The division went 
more or less like this: factories 
were to produce, and research 
institutes and design offices were 
to introduce technical progress. As 
a result the factories felt relieved 
of the duty to care for technical 
progress — they were only concern- 
ed with actual production and tech- 
nical progress was to be enforced 
on them. I agree with the view 
that for a long time to come we 
are not likely to achieve conditions 
in which all factories will be willing 
to introduce technical progress on 
their own initiative, and that this 
progress must be, to a certain ex- 
tent, imposed on them. But as long 
as this is so, many proposals for 
rationalization and designs worked 
out by design offices will be 
shelved and useless. For our re- 
search institutes and design offices, 
particularly the institutes, have 
in many cases come into being not 
as a result of actual needs, but 
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because 
above.” 


of instructions “from 


Professor Bukowski: 

I wish to take a most emphatic 
stand against the view that the 
predominance of the central “dis- 
tribution” of technical progress is 
something that cannot be changed. 
We must concentrate on the 
creation of proper conditions for 
the acceptance and development of 
technical progress in factories 
themselves. I think that in heavy 
industry for example, ‘which in the 
next few years will have to in- 
crease production without in 
practice increasing employment, the 
conditions which have been re- 
ferred to by Professor Pajestka will 
arise. When somebody says that 
priority must be given to the intro- 
duction of technical progress by 
central authorities I call this 
pessimism, profound and unjustified 
pessimism. I once said that we 
must not visualize technical pro- 
gress as a_ central lubrication 
system with one man operating 
the lubricators and making blessed 
technical progress inevitably reach 
everywhere. Unless we _ place 
responsibility on the factory and 
unless every worker begins to 
realize the importance of technical 
progress and to be personally in- 
terested in its introduction, we shall 
be wasting some of the money and 
effort put into bringing it about 
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by central institutions — or, at best} of th 
this money and effort will jy leavil 
bringing very small results. going 
to th 

Professor Pajestka: ing : 

I would like to clarify a mis pi 





understanding. I did not mean ty Tt 
say that technical progress shoul 


be developed exclusively through It on 
central channels. condi 

Technical. progress can acqui must 
different forms and have differen} .» 4), 
economic effects. It can be cony poop 
centrated on mechanization recen’ 
work, but also on economizing cap. trajiz. 
ital, raw materials, etc. Now th peopl 
direction which technical progres La 
is to take is of the utmost impor attent 
tance for us. If we introduce i ing ¢ 


mainly in those sectors of our ec 
nomy which are of greatest signilf In 
icance for us in Poland and dired 






it not towards cutting down labow 
but rather towards saving rm specti 
materials — I mean introduce form in imy 
of technical progress which am It) 
besb suited to our economic Cony .» mi 
ditions — then economic advane in thi 
will be welcomed quite differenti field 
in our factories and we shall } have ¢ 
able to afford it. Obviously we @ progre 
do not want progress at aij... i 
price. | specia 

Professor Tymowski: transit 

The tragical paradox of oi Ming 
situation is that Socialism ope Played 
up tremendous possibilities fm Which 
rapid progress, and yet we have®™ asic 
far been able to make but little wy {actor 





of:them. As a result, instead of 
leaving out certain stages, and 
going straight from the torch flame 
to the electric bulb, we are cover- 
ing the whole road, from oil lamp 
to kerosene lamp, and so on. 

There is one more thing which 
uitS | think has escaped our attention. 
Py jf we want to create favourable 
conditions for technical progress we 
© must take into account the effects 
NS of the decentralization which has 
been carried out in our industry 
* recently. The point is that decen- 
tralization requires far better 
people to run industry. 


at best, 








progr) Later in the discussion much 
| ImPOF attention was centred on the train- 
duce | ing of workers, technicians and 
7 Cee 

a In his last statement Professor 
‘" “| Pajestka spoke about the important 


problem of the long term per- 
ng spective indispensable for success 


- form in improving technology. He said: 
i "| Itmight be added that a number 
uc CO} of changes now being carried out 
a ~ 4 in this country, particularly in the 
ferent field of planning, will probably 
shall 5 have good effects as far as technical 
y we “f progress is concerned. Many issues 
at all are involved, but one deserves 
special emphasis. I mean the 
transition from a system of plan- 
of om 2ing in which the main réle was 
2 opem Played by annual plans to one in 
ies fg Which many-year plans will be of 





basic significance. This will give 
factories conditions for stabilization 
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and will ensure a certain time 
margin for rational production and, 
in fact, for the introduction of 
technical progress. That is how one 
of the main obstacles to technical 
progress in factories is likely to be 
overcome. ‘ 
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OME present difficulties and 

future tasks were discussed by 
the Vice-Premier, Mr. Piotr Jarosze- 
wicz, in an article in Nowe Drogi 
(New Roads), No. 13, 1959. Mr. 
Jaroszewicz writes: 

“The difficulties confronting us 
are essentially due to an over-rapid 
increase in the wages and purchas- 
ing power. of the population 
compared to that in industrial and 
agricultural production and in 
labour productivity. The  dis- 
proportion is particularly acute 
owing to the non-fulfilment of 
the agricultural production plan, 
especially in stockbreeding. 

“Neither are the prospects for 
next year’s agricultural production 
very bright after this year’s 
drought. As could be expected, the 
adverse factors that were felt in 
our foreign trade last year, will 
continue to affect it in 1960. 

“The most important tasks 
before us now are: to check the 
spontaneous, uncontrolled increase 
in wages; to maintain, for a con- 
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siderable period, a reasonable 
balance between increase in wages 
and increase in production and pro- 
ductivity; to improve organization 
of production; to raise the level of 
discipline and to lower production 
costs.” 

In the editorial of the monthly 
Gospodarka Planowa (Planned 
Economy), No. 11, we read: “In a 
planned economy where the means 
of production are publicly-owned, 
results depend, to a considerable 
extent, upon the efficiency of the 
organizations responsible for the 
development of the country’s eco- 
nomy... Experience has shown 
that the extent of the powers 
vested in the Planning Commission 
has not permitted that body to per- 
form satisfactorily its functions 
as the main co-ordinating centre 
of economic development. The 
Third Plenary Session stressed, in 
its resolution, the necessity of ex- 
tending the Planning Commission’s 
authority and prerogatives. This 
will, undoubtedly, facilitate the 
better management of the national 
economy and will permit plans for 
its development to be based 
upon a comprehensive, economic 
analysis... It would be wrong to 
consider that widening the powers 
of the Planning Commission would 
mean restricting the initiative of 
administrative organs at a lower 
level. It is not a matter of restrain- 
ing anyone’s initiative but a matter 
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of intergrating it into the genen 
current of economic activities, ¢ 
overcoming the narrow-mindedney 
still existing in many places, th 
inability to look beyond the fene 
of one’s own backyard.” 


The draft of the 1960 Nation! 
Economic Plan which defines the 


methods of dealing with thes! 


problems during the next twely 
months is reviewed by Hubert 
Sukiennicki in the weekly 2 
cie Gospodarcze (Economic Life), 
No. 49. “The Plan for 1960,” writes 
Sukiennicki, “must not be examit- 
ed by comparing it only with the 
results achieved in 1959, for what 
we are dealing with here is th 
last year of the 5-year Plan’ 
Industrial production in 1960 % 
to amount to 366.8 milliard zloty, 





or 7.6 per cent more than in 195); 
it means a 2.8 per cent increas 
over the 5-Year Plan index. Th 
situation is worse with regard 
agriculture, where  preliminaty 
estimates for 1959 show a total 
production of 5.7 per cent below 
the target figure, and 1.9 per cen! 
below the 1958 figure. In 196), 
agricultural production is ® 
increase by 3.8 per cent. Howevet, 
as regards the total of indices s# 
for agriculture in the 5-year Plat, 
it my be assumed that the majorily 
of them will not be attained. The 
index of increase of the total agt 
cultural production, set at 25 pe 
cent for the five years’ period wil, 
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at best, reach a figure of 18-20 
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Foreign trade is a source of 
concern too. The author points out 
that the most marked disparity 
between target figures and 
actual implemehtation is to be 
found here. This is to be ascribed 
to the unfavourable terms of trade 
with which Poland has had to cope 
during the past few years. The 
1960 National Economic Plan fixed 
the export figure at 4,969 milliard 
dotys (4z1=$1) and the import 
figure at 5,820 milliard zlotys, 
which means a deficit of some 
850 million zlotys. More than 
50 per cent of that deficit is to be 
made up by invisible items (trans- 
port dues, etc.). 

n 1958; After discussing the dynamics 
ncreasy 2nd the structure of the national 
x. The Meome which is to increase by 





r what 
is the 
Plan.” 

960 %s 
zlotys, 


ard of 57 per cent in 1960, Sukiennicki 
minarys “esses the fact that, under the 
a total National Economic Plan, all the 
belows high production targets, especially 
er cenit 2 industry, will have to be carried 

out with practically no rise in 


1 1960, 
is ty “™ployment (an increase of only 
swever 0.7 per cent for the entire eco- 
ces slp 2OMy), which means that labour 
productivity in industry must 
increase by 7 per cent. 

od. Th Without doubt, agriculture and 
foreign trade are today the most 
difficult branches of our national 
fconomy. Bigger exports depend, 
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among other things, on Poland’s 
relations with foreign countries. 
Poland’s admission as an associate 
member to GATT is, therefore, an 
import event. “It is well-known” 
says the monthly Handel Zagra- 
niczny (Foreign Trade), No. 12, in 
its leading article “that import 
duty collected on Polish goods by 
a number of countries, including 
the U.S.A., is often considerably 
higher than the duty on goods 
imported from member-countries 
of GATT. This state of affairs has 
constituted a serious impediment 
to the development of Polish 
exports in certain markets. Now 
there will be official grounds for 
changing this situation, and a more 
congenial atmosphere for finally 
settling this problem.” 

Handel Zagraniczny also carries 
an interesting article by Bronislaw 
Wojciechowski, entitled “Polish 
Exports in 1938 and 1958.” The 
author maintains that Polish per 
capita exports have been rising 
faster than exports in other 
countries. The following table 
illustrates this process: - 


Per capita 
Export 
in U.S. $ Index 
(1958 prices) (1938-1958) 
1938 1958 
Poland 16.8 36.8 219 
Capitalist countries 
(Total) 36.1 52.4 145 
of which 
underdeveloped “4 


countries 21.1 23.4 lll 
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The total value of Polish ex- production, prepared by the Min. 
ports rose from 578.4 million dollars inistry of Chemical Industry, the 
in 1938 to 1,059 milliard dollars author says: “We cannot as ye 
in 1958; but the increase in exports apply this achievement of technical 
lagged behind the rise in national thought (i., automation — Ed) 
income — its index (1938 = 100) on a wide scale. Automation i that | 
rose to 267 in 1958. The changes costly. We must, therefore, choos the 1 
in the structure of exports are those fields which meet our most 


ers 0 
shown in the following table: urgent needs and offer the betf® 1959) 
possibilities, and concentrate our} pomp 
Structure main efforts on them. The chemical 
‘ < on: industry most satisfactorilly pro T 
le %, vides the conditions for such an} Prof 
Machines and technical investment, not only because it un 
equipment 1.1 26.8 serves a logical purpose andj is b 
Auxili terials, 4 
inesiclali,' tosis AE ais ee ensures economic advantages, but) |. 
Foodstuffs, livestock 28.0 16.9 also because there is less danger esis 
Manufactured . 
ves) Re es as 53 of upsetting the labour market atti 


here than in other branches off that 

The weekly Zycie Gospodarcze industry, as automation in the che) 
(Economic Life), No. 47, ran a crit- mical industry would hardly imp), ,, 
ical article by Wladyslaw Du- volve a reduction in employment ait 
dzinski under the self-explanatory On the other hand, it would: autor 
title “Chemistry and Automation.’ improve the quality and standaré-§ , 
“Polish chemistry”, writes the ization of products; permit raw cept 
author, “though developing more material saving of 10-15 per centh yy. 
dynamically than any other branch and an increase of production and denle 
of industry, shows very little labour productivity. It would also teten 
achievement where automation is provide better conditions of safely) ...; 
concerned. Apart from a few im- and hygiene at work.” cycle 
ported production plants we have And, to conclude this pres) be ky 
none that are automated. In fact review, some excerpts from PIO) qoyh 
matters are even worse than that; fessor Edward Lipirski’s article DF wig, 
chemical plants suffer from a Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 12. The) algo 
marked lack of control apparatus article is preceded by the follow} gone, 
and measuring instruments, partic- ing editorial note: “When referrilg§ over; 
ularly for basic parameters”. After to your statement that contempt} Qpyj, 
discussing the five-year plan for rary capitalism shows technic) geoy, 
the development of automation in progress, some Italian dailies trie 
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to interpret your evaluation as an 
attempt to refute the conception 
that capitalism is undergoing a 
general crisis. As this is not what 
we had taken to be your point of 
view, when reporting the discussion 
that had taken place in Zakopane (at 
the national Conference of Lectur- 
ers on Political Economy, October, 
1959), we would appreciate your 
comments on the subject.” 


The following are excerpts from 
Professor Lipinski’s explanation: 


“The fact that technical progress 
is being made under capitalism 
is no proof that the capitalist sys- 
tem is not undergoing a general 
crisis. It is, however, quite obvious 
that the question of the general 
crisis of capitalism should neither 
be over-simplifed nor viewed as 
an imminent catastrophe, i.e. as an 
automatic collapse caused by its 
internal contradictions. Such a con- 
ception would be contrary to 
Marxist philosophy. Nor can it be 
denied that capitalism is, in its 
recent stages, evolving methods to 
cushion the effects of the economic 
cycle; although again, this cannot 
be kept up forever... There is no 
doubt that capitalism is fraught 
with contradictions, but there is 
also no doubt that contradictions 
generate forces which help to 
overcome these contradictions... 
Obviously, if it had let them 
accumulate, it would have lost its 





oS 





capacity to survive long ago... The 
view that the contradictions in- 
herent in capitalism cause certain 
modifications in capitalism itself, 
does not mean that capitalism is 
peacefully growing into Socialism. 
But it does lead to the conclusion 
that the contradictions which are 
inherent in capitalism and spread 
to ever wider sections of the 
national life, inescapably produce 
conditions where the capitalist 
system, as such, has to be replaced 
by the Socialist system, because 
the continuation of capitalism 
would be irreconcilable with social 
evolution. 


“Yet another problem is the 
growing influence of Socialist 
states upon the capitalist system. 
Peaceful co-existence means eco- 
nomic competition. It is common 
knowledge today that the tempo 
of development maintained, up to 
now, by capitalist U.S.A. is not 
adequate to meet the people’s 
needs so far as housing, education, 
health and cultural life are concern- 
ed. When and how capitalism will 
be transformed into Socialism can- 
not be predicted. Such prophesies 
are usually off the mark. It is, 
however, an irrefutable fact that 
capitalism generates forces which 
invariably tend to defeat its own 
ends, and this is precisely the 
general crisis of capitalism.” 


Stanislaw Albinowski 
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OIL ON THE MOVE 


N December 18, 1959, Poland, the U.S.S.R. and the German Democratic 
Republic signed an agreement on the construction of a pipeline 
which will run from the town of Mozyr, in Byelorussia, through Central 
Poland to East Germany. On the following day a second tripartite 
agreement was signed between the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
concerning the southern branch of the line, linking Mozyr with Czecho 
slovakia and Hungary. Thus four Socialist countries, possessing only the 
most modest reserves of crude oil, will be able to draw supplies of 
this raw material from the exceedingly rich oil-fields on the Volga. 
The pipeline will be one of the largest in the world, with a combined 
length of 4,500 kilometres. This enormous investment will be anothe 
proof of the strengthening co-operation between the Socialist states - 
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participants in the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance. The decision | di 
to build the pipeline was made to meet the growing needs of the /pipeli 


countries which it is to service. 


The section which interests this country most, that which runs from I 


Mozyr through Plock, Poland, to the East German refinery on the 


Odra, will be 1.200 kilometres long, of which 700 kilometres will be built; p 


on Polish territory. 
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| The agreement reached in Moscow defines the general financial and 
technical principles according to which the pipeline will be constructed. 
Details will be fixed in direct agreements between the states concerned. 
The general outline of the project is the work of Soviet civil engineers, 
while each country is to be responsible for the detailed plans and actual 
-construction of the section of the pipeline which is to run through its 
‘territory. Each country too will have exclusive property rights to its 
ocratie own section and will collect fees for transport of the oil. 
ipeline As the German Democratic Republic will also benefit from the part 
Yentral of the line running through this country, it will help in the construction 
partite of the Polish section. The close co-operation between all the countries 
ungary taking part in the construction of the pipeline has also made it possible 
‘zecho- to arrange that each shall deliver that equipment which it specializes in 
uly the producing. Thus all the pumping stations will be equipped with pumps 
lies of |from the German Democratic Republic; the other material required for 
ga. the construction of the pipeline will come from Czechoslovakia while the 
nbined |4utomatic installations will be Hungarian. 


nother; The Soviet Union will provide all the necessary technical gear for 
ates - the construction of the line along its entire length, i.e. mechanical trench 
lecision diggers, welding gear, equipment for the cleaning and insulating of the 
of the ‘pipeline as well as machines for the laying and bending of the pipes. 
iAs may be seen the construction of the pipeline will be almost completely 
s from ; mechanized. i 
on the §§ Work will be started in the region of Plock in the late spring, when 
ye built} preparations will also be initiated for the building of the great Polish 
oil refinery, connected with the pipeline. The laying of the first pipes 
from the East German border towards the east will start at the beginning 
of 1961. The whole pipeline should be laid by the end of 1963 and the 
Plock refinery should go into production in 1964. 

Polish engineers have already produced an initial plan for the Polish 
: section of the pipeline and the route has been marked out. The com- 
paratively high speed with which the plan was produced is an undoubted 
success for Polish engineers who have never before carried out work 
0m such a large scale. A serious undertaking now faces those responsible 
#ifor the construction of the pipeline. The pipes on Polish territory will 
» ut many times across railway lines and hard-surface roads. They will 
i dso meet numerous water obstacles. A special enterprise has been set 
* up to deal with the construction, and later ‘with the exploitation of the 
pipeline. 

Not only will the construction of the pipeline be mechanized; it will 
also be operated automatically. All the processes connected with the 
flow of oil into the pipe will be regulated automatically according to 
the customers’ needs. Mechanical signals will register the influx of oil 
and the state of work. They will also signal any breakdowns that might 
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A’ member of the editorial staff of Polish Perspectives — 
Mr. Bronislaw Taban, Vice-Minister of the Chemical Industry, regarding 
the motives for and advantages of the construction of the new pipeline 


“The idea arose in the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance, when 
the perspectives for the development of the individual Socialist countrie} 
were under discussion”, said Mr. Taban. “At present, among the member 
countries of the Council, the Soviet Union and Roumania possess 984 
of the total oil reserves of these countries. This situation is not likely 
to change for several years, for although some of the other countrie 
expect an increase in their reserves it will not be such as to reduce their 
import requirements. In fact, to meet the significant economic develop. 
ment of these countries there will be a growing need for oil and its 
derivatives. It is expected, for instance, that in 1965 Poland’s require. 


ments, like those of several other countries will be 2% times higher) j 


than they are at present. By 1965 the importing countries will require 
approximately 20 million tons of oil and oil products. 


“Thus two important problems have arisen: transport of such 
appreciable quantities of oil, and improving the structure of imports. 
The latter is perhaps the most essential of the problems to be solved; 
it is above all a question of importing more crude oil and less products - 
which obviously concerns importers more than exporters. And it is here 
that the mutual help and understanding which exists among members 
of the Council appears at its best. The pipeline will permit the member 
countries to import crude oil instead of the more costly finished products. 
They will be able to refine it in their own country and make use of all 
its valuable by-products in their own chemical industries. The change 
in imports which will result from the construction of the pipeline 
is shown in the following statistics: taking the present relation of the 
import of oil to the import of petroleum products as 2.4:1, by 196 
it will have changed to 10:1. 


“The costs of transport through the pipeline will be one third of 
the costs of transport by rail. If we add that for the transport of oil 
by rail from the Soviet border to Plock a very large number of ail 
tanks are needed, the economic wisdom which prompted the project for 
constructing the pipeline becomes clear. 


“It was, then, the two basic problems of the cost and possibilities of 
transport as well as the development of the oil processing and of the 
chemical industry connected with it which led to the decision to build 
the pipeline. 

“Apart from this, the pipeline will contribute to a great improvement 
in the fuel situation in countries like Czechoslovakia and East Germany, 
which have difficulties in meeting their fuel requirements. 


“A far as this country is concerned there are still other important 
aspects. Poland possesses very large reserves of coal which will provide 
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a base for many branches of her chemical industry for a long times to 
come; there are however many new branches of this industry which 
it would be impossible to develop without the by-products of large-scale 
oil refining. : 


“It was with this idea in mind that the plan for building the oil 
refinery in Plock was adopted with the understanding that the refinery 
woud depend on the supplies of crude dil sent through the pipe from 
the U.S.S.R. It will be a fuel and petro-chemical combine. One of its 
sections will be a petro-chemical plant which will be based on the gases 
released during oil refining. From these gases will be produced great 
quantities of plastic materials such as polyethene, polypropylene and 
synthetic rubber or semi-products for its production such as butadiene, 
isobutylene, phenol, acetone, synthetic glycerine, nitrogenous fertilizers 
in the form of urea, synthetic detergents, synthetic semi-manufactures 
as substitutes for agricultural materials, as well as components of 
synthetic fibres — terylene in particular. 


“The processing of the refinery gases permits production which could 
not be based on other raw materials or in some cases lowers considerably 
the cost of production in relation to the raw materials now obtained 
from coal. These costs may by decreased by 15-30 per cent. 


“This combination of a refinery with a petro-chemical plant gives 
great economic advantages and opens up wide possibilities for the 
technical progress of the chemical industry. According to preliminary 
calculations the processing of refinery gases which constitute about 
6 per cent of the value of the oil refined will result in the obtaining of 
chemical products worth 25-35 per cent of the value of the refinery’s 
total production. 


“Thus from this enormous undertaking we expect great advantages 
for the development of the Polish chemical industry and for our national 
economy as a whole. 


“It is our aim that the refinery and petro-chemical plant at Plock 
shall, like the pipeline, be planned and built in accordance with the 
attainments of contemporary technology. There is every possibility that 
we shall be successful. Our engineers who are carrying out the work 
show great skill and ingenuity. They are also finding the documentation 
received from the U.S.S.R. of great help. 


“The construction of the Plock refinery is a great undertaking on the 
scale of the building of Nowa Huta. When it starts production it will 
be capable of processing 2 million tons of crude oil annually. The state 
will have expended over 9,000 million zlotys on its construction. This 
no mean sum, but it should yield quick returns to the national 
economy.” 


Jerzy Jaruzelski 
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BUDGET FOR 1960 


N the Polish financial system the government budget reflects the 

planned targets of the whole economy and represents the means by 
which the State accumulates financial resources and redistributes them 
according to the targets of the plan. The major portion of the national 
income is, in fact, distributed through the budget. 

The close connection between the government budget and the eco- 
nomic plan becomes more obvious when it is realized that the socialized 
sector of the economy is the main source of government revenues. If 
for instance, one or another target of the plan within the socialized 
sector is not realized, this would have an immediate detrimental effect 
on the realization of the basic targets of the budget. 

The Sejm has been working on the budget and the plan for 196) 
for two months and at the same time reviewing the position of the whole 
economy. 

In contrast to the undoubted achievements in industry (particularly 
in heavy industry), building (particularly housing) and capital invest- 
ment — agricultural production in 1959 was rather disappointing. In terms 
of value it failed to reach the planned target by 5.4 per cent and the 


1958 level by 1.2 per cent. This decrease in the overall value of agri- | 


cultural production took place in spite of the fact that last year the four 
basic food grains and rape showed the highest yield since the war and 
there was an increase in the number of cattle and poultry. 

As a result of the long-lasting drought which was worse than any 
other experienced in recent years the hay, fodder plant, potato, sugar 
beet, fibre plant and tobacco crops showed a markedly smaller yield. This 
led to a decrease in the pig population and pork production, and to 
smaller meat supplies on the market. 

This unfortunate situation in agriculture was bound to affect the 
growth of the national income, and thus the level of consumption and 
capital investment planned for 1960. It was therefore necessary to adopt 
a more flexible approach to the targets set by the 1960 plan for the 
development of the national economy. 

Did this disturbance of the equilibrium in one sector of the market 
affect the financial situation as a whole and the State budget? Thanks to 
the timely remedial measures taken by the Government (the raising of 
meat prices and slowing down of excessive wage increases) the State budget 
managed to survive the resulting tension without much visible harm, 
and at the end of 1959 showed a surplus of revenue over expenditure 
of 1.4 milliard zlotys. The increase in new money issues was in correct 
proportion to the increase in the value of commodity turnover and 
services, which amounted to 10.5 per cent in 1959. As the financial 
situation was therefore fully under control it was possible to approach the 
budget targets for 1960 with full confidence. 
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The aims of the budget and of the economic plan for 1960 take 
into consideration the actual development potential as well as the needs 
of the country. In comparison with 1959 the plan for 1960 assumes 
that: the national income (for distribution) will increase by 3.6 per cent, 
industrial production by 7.6 per cent, agricultural production by 3.8 per 
cent and investment expenditure by 6.7 per cent. In view of the difficult 
situation in agriculture it is assumed that consumption will be only 
slightly higher than in 1959. If the plan is exceeded, particularly in the 
agricultural sector, a greater increase in consumption could take place. 
The greatest increase forseen by the plan is in the sphere of labour 
productivity. It is assumed that in industry this should be raised by 
7 per cent and in building by 6.8 per cent. An increase in labour pro- 
ductivity of this order will account for 92 per cent of the planned 
overall increase in the value of industrial production, and for 100 per 
cent of the planned increase in the building industry. 


The budget requirements go hand in hand with the targets of the 
economic plan. 


Budget revenue and expenditure, as approved by the Sejm for 1960 
are estimated as follows: 


revenues 195,997,511,000 zlotys 
expenditure 194,711,949,000 __,, 


Both figures show an increase over 1959 of approximately 6.5 per cent. 


About 161 milliard zlotys (an increase of 10 per cent) is to come from 
the socialized sector of the economy, about 9.6 milliard zlotys (an 
increase of 4.9 per cent) from the non-socialized sector, and about 
147 milliard (an increase of 4.8 per cent) from personal taxes (including 
taxes on earnings). 


A relatively substantial increase in revenue from the socialized sector 
should result from an expected decrease in costs (most of this saving will 
come out of a reduction in the overall wages bill). A decrease in costs 
should amount to 9 milliard zlotys and an increase in production is to 
bring in 5.3 milliard zlotys. 


On the expenditure side the largest item is connected with the further 
development of the national economy: this will exceed the sum of 
100 milliard zlotys and in comparison with 1959 will increase by 2.1 per 


cent. This increase will be mainly concentrated in capital investment, 


ncluding the Agricultural Development Fund. In 1960 this Fund, to 


Which the State will contribute about 3.5 milliard zlotys, will be in full 


operation for the first time. 


The second largest item in the budget will be expenditure on social 
benefits: over 22.9 milliard zlotys (an increase of 5 per cent) is earmarked 


or this purpose. 
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Expenditure -on national defence will amount to 15.4 milliard 2t.; o 
health, sports and recreation — 13.4 milliard; on education — 10.2 mil. In 
liard; on administrative expenses — 5.4 milliard etc. The sum of 5.5 mil.) the di 


liard is set aside as a reserve. to 8,71 
After deducting the total expenditure from the total revenue the) of tob 
government budget for 1960 shows a surplus of 1,265,562,000 zlotys. and o' 
Tol 

Herbert Sukiennicki | other: 
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NEW TRADE PARTNERS fish, . 

Th 


OLAND’S trade relations with Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey 

have passed through various phases and reached various levels. Up t) 
now, this trade has been only an insignificant item in Poland’s total tur 
over — 1.3 cent of total imports and 3.6 per cent of total exports in 1958, 
As a comparison the figures in 1938 were 3.4 per cent and 2.8 per cent 
respectively. Complex and individual though relations with each of 
these countries are, it is possible to regard 1958 as a turning point. That 
year turnover with them rose by 61 per cent over 1957, and by 96 per 
cent over 1956 from 78,900,000 zlotys (4z1=$1) to 154,600,000 zlotys (at 
current prices). 




















The rate of increase has been fastest in the case of Spain, with 
whom trade relations were still non-existent in 1956. And to all intents 
and purposes they did not start till the conclusion of a clearing payments 
agreement in July 1957, since dealings prior to that were more or les 
sporadic. In 1958 imports increased more than ten times and export 
almost five times and this has made turnover with Spain smaller onl 
than that with Turkey among these countries. 


" The structure of our imports is obviously predetermined by the fat! 
that production in these countries covers mainly dgriculture and ra¥ 


materials. In these markets we can supply ourselves with certain ra¥ As 
materials and semi-products such as tobacco (92.3 per cent of to of 801 
imports in 1958 from Turkey, 36 per cent from Greece), cork (82 pe) ™rTea 
cent of imports from Portugal) and citrus fruits (74.5 per cent goods 
imports from Spain, 30 per cent from Greece). But over the last threg ‘xtil 
years there has also been an essential change in the distribution # ™ade 
imported goods. This has been greatest in the case of Spain whet Motor 
a number of new goods have been introduced such as sea weed, smelting par 
ore, pyrite cre, acids, artificial casings as well as wines and oth silk a1 
consumption goods. When the total value of imports rose ten times Ar 
1958, it included an 800 per cent increase in imports of agricultural f Portu; 
products, which reached a value of 21,700,000 zlotys, mainly because % i... : 


a greater import of citrus fruits (25,900 tons) and hazelnuts. In 1 
food products ceased to be our only import from Spain. Th 
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zi; 
.2 o In the case of Greece there has also been a considerable shift in 
}.5 miki the distribution of imports. Their increase from 2,600,000 zlotys in 1956 
to 8,700,000 zlotys in 1958 included a greater import, in tne first place, 
ue the) of tobacco (over ‘ten times), tannins, lemons, oranges, tangerines, wines 
and other consumption goods. 
Tobacco is the main item (90 per cent) in our imports from Turkey. 
icki § Others are borax, walnut timber, hazelnuts, raisins etc. Their total value 
in 1958 was 24,600,000 zlotys. 


Imports from Portugal consist mainly of cork, cocoa beans and tinned 
fish. Their total value is still low. 





There have been no less considerable changes lately in the structure 
of goods exported to these countries. Exports have also increased at 
a far higher rate than imports. In 1958 coal was no longer the only 
al turn export to Spain; it made up 70 per cent of total exports, with the intro- 
n 198 duction of a number of raw materials and semi-products (19.5 per 
er cet cent) — steel plates, caustic soda, etc. — and some agricultural pro- 
ach a ducts — dextrin, casein, barley sugar, powdered eggs. There was also 


“a asmall quantity of technical equipment and medicines exported. 


otys (at] Among exports to Greece, the main items (70 per cent in 1958) are 

raw materials and semi-products. Exports of coal have increased many 
2 a times over and now satisfy half of Greece’s import needs, and exports 
intents of nitric fertilizers, ethyl alcohol and carbide have started. There has 
been a considerable increase in sugar and poultry exported and exports 
of tinned ham and butter have been initiated. The value of technical 
equipment sent to Greece has also risen, through the introduction of 
such items as agricultural machinery, equipment for flour mills and 
the food industry and the increased export of electric motors. However, 
there has been a considerable reduction in exports of some goods such 
the fat as cotton textiles and parquet blocks. 


nd 
As for Turkey, both the variety of goods exported and the value 


Turkeyg 
s. Up ti 


1yment 


or ies) 


er Only) 














ain ra 

of tot of some of them has decreased. Total exports to Turkey in 1958 
(82 nag increased mainly through a considerable rise in exports of rolled 
cent 800ds — from 1,700,000 to 14,400,000 zlotys — and raw materials for the 


st threg xtile industry. Thus in that year raw materials and semi-products 
ition # Made up most of our exports. But they included also machine tools, 
1 whetg Motors and other electrical equipment, various types of instruments and 
smelting apparatus, medical instruments, chemicals, glass and porcelain, artificial 
d_ otheg silk and various other goods. 


ni 4 Among the most important changes in the structure of exports to 
, Portugal is the increase of technical equipment which is now the largest 


cause “J item sent there. 
In 19% 


The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that exports to these 
countries mainly go to satisfy their import demand for raw materials 
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and semi-products. Machinery and equipment, though increasing, is stil] 
a minor side-line compared with their needs and our potentialitie, 
In 1958 it made up 5.8 per cent of exports to Spain, 7 per cent to Greec, 
and 18 per cent to Turkey, and its value had remained unchanged fe 
two years. The proportion was much higher (81.6 per cent) in the cag 
of Portugal, but exports to that market were still the lowest of th 
four countries. But their economic structure and level of development 
indicates, as can be seen from their imports, the possibilities of they 
markets as far as machinery, equipment and vehicles are concerned. The 
economic plans of these countries for the near future will make thee 
needs still greater. As the economy advances in this country, so it wil 
be possible for us increasingly to satisfy their import requirements for 
complete plants, machine tools, machinery, vehicles, light equipment, 
agricultural machinery and implements, rolled products, chemicals 
textiles and such agricultural foodstuffs as dextrin, casein, fresh ani 
tinned meat, fruit and vegetables, leguminous plants, etc. Even before 
the war we were exporting dextrin, potato flour, beans and cattle t 
Greece, considerable amounts of ham, smoked and tinned meat, sugar- 
beet seeds and beans to Spain, and potatoes to Portugal. However, 
despite large increases in turnover, Poland still accounts for only a slight 
percentage of the total trade of these countries. In their 1958 import 
it was 1.1 per cent for Spain, 0.1 per cent for Portugal, 0.6 per cent 
for Greece, and 3.4 per cent for Turkey. As for exports, Spain sent 
us 1.3 per cent, Portugal — 0.06 per cent, Greece — 1.4 per cent and 
Turkey — 3.6 per cent. 















We are greatly interested in the development of trade relation with 
these countries; these would undoubtedly be helped by the conclusion 
of long-term agreements with Greece and Portugal which woull 


for home production). Of advantage, too, would be barter agreement 
on the exchange of Polish coal for Spanish’ iron ore and citrus fruits 
Greek tobacco, cotton and citrus fruits, Portuguese wooden products ani 
cocoa beans. 


However, the development of relations is handicapped by probl 
of an objective nature. There is also the whole complicated syst 
of trading and licencing, particularly in the case of Spain, and 
exclusion of the Socialist countries from those operating under 
trade. Increase in turnover is also impeded by various forms of 
crimination, not only that directed against this country, but also 
intended to safeguard the corresponding domestic industry — as | 
the case of coal, and the imposition of high customs tariffs on s0 
articles such as machinery and vehicles. 


Halina Jarostawska 
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THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


URING the past fifteen years the machines in the engineering in- 
dustry have greatly increased in number and have been considerably 
modernized. 
Figures 1 and 2 give some diagrams illustrating the situation in 
various countries. 


Figure 1. Number of machine tools per 1,000 inhabitants 


Figure 2. Age of machine tools in percentages (Number of machines 
taken as 100°/e) 





Percentage of machine tools more than 
20 years old 


NOOO) ae of machine tools more than 


EES Percentage of machine tools less than 
10 years old 
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When we examine the types of machines in use the position is 
less satisfactory. In all the technically and economically most advanced 
countries there is a distinct upward trend in the percentage of non. 
chipping machines as well as of automatic and semi-automatic ms 
chinery, and there is also a distinct tendency towards a rise in the 
percentage of finishing machines, such as polishers, etc. 


Poland USA France USSR 
Percentage of 17.7 22.6 22.0 17.2 
non-chipping machines (1957) (1958) (1956) (1957) 


The Prime Minister’s Council for Technical Affairs recently held 
a session to discuss the use being made of the Technical Progress Fund. 
The Fund, which came into being in 1959, includes the Fund of Awards 
for technical progress, which was set up in 1956. 


In 1959 the Government gave the Technical Progress Fund 1,500 mil- 
lion zlotys for research, for work on the application of technical advances, 
etc. It is estimated that last year the Fund spent about 1,100 million 
zlotys, which leaves 400 million zlotys untouched. 


According to the Council one reason the money was not used was 
the poor development of the research institutes and designing offices 
The Council for Technical Affairs also took into consideration handicaps 
of another kind. They are anxious, for example, that technical progres 
should not be hampered by too rigid administrative regulations an 
instructions, 

The Council expressed the view that there should be a long-term p 
for the development of technology, and that this should take into con 
sideration not only the narrow limits of the various institutes, but the 
whole of the problem. The experience of other countries should 
studied, and consideration should be given to the rational division 
labour between the various institutes in Poland. For it became obvio 
that there were quite a number of instances where the same work w. 
being done unnecessarily in different institutes, or where research w 
done on problems which were solved long ago in other countries 
in other institutes in Poland itself. 


URGENT TASKS 


HE editors of the periodical Nowa Kultura (New Culture) recentl 
asked several economists to answer the following question: “Which, 
your opinion, are the economic problems calling for urgent solution?” 


Here are some excerpts from the answers published in Nowa Kultu 
Professor Czeslaw Bobrowski regards a rise in efficiency, 
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tion is§ a shortening of the investment cycle, as the two most important matters 
vanced from the point of view of the coming Five Year Plan. He says: 

f non- “First, to avoid stress and strain in our economy we must reduce 
ic M&F} somewhat the rate of investments (especially in building) and shorten 
in the} considerably their cycle, as well as refrain from launching too many 
long-term projects. 


ISSR “Secondly, we must greatly increase efficiency — or rather — to 
replace this too simple injunction by another nearer the truth and our 
17.2 requirements — we must make better use of our existing production 


1957) § potential. This would involve better organization of work, the mastering 
of new techniques, the attitude of the worker to his job, and other i 
factors which would be instrumental here.” ' 


Professor Wlodzimierz Brus: “I regard agriculture as the most 
important economic problem to be faced in 1960. There is no need to 
show that this is the main source of the difficulties we have experienced 
recently. The general economic condition of the country will in large 
measure depend on how far we shall be able to improve the situation 
this year, for example, with regard to the results of bad weather in 
the autumn of 1959.” 


Stefan Jedrychowski, Chairman of the Planning Commision, is of 
the opinion that it is in agriculture and foreign trade that difficulties 
are most acutely felt. 


“We are therefore compelled to impose difficult and urgent tasks 
on all the other branches of the national economy. It is vital that 
industry, the building trade, transport and home trade should make 
a maximum effort to help agriculture and foreign trade to overcome 
their present difficulties. Agriculture will be given considerable help 
from the State. 


“As far as foreign trade is concerned, it is imperative that every- 
body should realise that Poland, in order to live and prosper, must 
export. eee 

“The targets set for 1960 can be reached only if we achieve the 
planned index of efficiency in industry, the building trade, and other 
branches of the national economy. ...” 

Mr. Jedrychowski thinks that although there are difficulties in front 
of us, there is no reason to be pessimistic. 








“There is every reason to believe that the situation will improve, 
and there would be no justification for seeking to overcome the present 
difficulties by drastic measures, such as putting the brake, even tempo- 
rarily, on our economic expansion. In my opinion if proper economic 
Steps are taken and if we ensure good organization in the enterprises 
there is every possibility that we shall overcome our difficulties, success- 
fully complete the year 1960, and lay a good foundation for the next 
Five Year Plan.” 
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Professor Michal Kalecki: “In my view the most important problem 
facing us in 1960 is to maintain real wages on the level of 1959. This 
will depend on our ability to overcome the difficulties that have arisen 
in agriculture because of the failure of pig-breeding in 1959, and because 
of last autumn’s drought.” 


Professor Edward Lipiriski: “In my opinion the most urgent task 


facing us is to complete the reforms in our planning methods, and to |; 


reject the criterion in accordance with which the performance of an 
enterprise is assessed on the fulfilment of its gross production target, 


The system in force at present is an excessive drain on the wages fund; | 


moreover, it not only does not ensure increased production of articles 
in demand on the market, but, on the contrary, it provides encourage- 


ment for the further expansion of the existing lines of production and for 


increased costs, etc. 


“I am an enthusiastic advocate of giving the economist in the enter- 
prise wider powers, but before this can happen, the methods of planning 
need to be changed and the enterprises must be given greater in- 
dependence. It is said that the root of the trouble lies in the changes 
that have been brought about in the ‘model’ of the enterprise, and in 
the enterprises’ increased independence. This attitude is, in my view, 
very harmful. Quite the contrary is the case. The real cause of the 
difficulties that have arisen in this field is that the changes have been 
only half-hearted, and at that only partially carried out.” 


Edmund Pszczétkowski, Sejm Deputy, head of the Agricultural 
Department of the PUWP Central Committee: “The considerable diffi- 
culties which arose in agriculture because of the disproportion between 
the supplies of fodder and the rate of increase of livestock, and which 
caused a fali in the numbers of livestock over the last two years, were 
made even more serious by the drought of, 1959, the consequences of 
which will affect the present year as well. ...The efforts to overcome 
these difficulties encounter a fundamental obstacle — the small, uneco- 
nomic size of peasant farms. Since under our conditions it would be 
difficult to expect these farms to merge soon enough for those 
difficulties to be solved within a short space of time, we must look for 
ways of bringing technical progress quickly to agricultural areas; this 
will enable us to bring about a more rapid rise in agricultural pro- 


duction, and consequently a fulfilment by agriculture of its planned i 


tasks.” 


Witold Trampczytiski, Minister of Foreign Trade: “As I see it, the 
most important economic problem to be solved in 1960 is to increase 
our exports, in order to supply our economy with essential raw materials, 
machinery and other goods, and to build up a currency reserve for the 
use of foreign trade, as laid down in the Government’s decisions. 

This can be achieved by greatly increasing the volume of our exports, 
and by extending its range, as well as by limiting imports only 
essential goods.” 
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SIX MILLION TONS OF STEEL 


The Polish metallurgical in- 
dustry took another stride forward 
in 1959, producing more than 
6 million tons of steel as compared 
with 5,663,000 tons in 1958. The 
year’s production plans for coke 
and rolled goods were also fulfilled. 
An important advance took place 
both in technical matters and in 
the organization of production; this 
showed up particularly in increased 
efficiency. Employment figures in 
the metallurgical industry last year 
fell by 3,500, that is, by about 
2.5 per cent, but at the same time 
productivity rose by nearly 13 per 
cent over the figure for 1958, and 
more than 20 per cent in the blast 
furnaces. 


The metallurgical industry will 
be expanded still further in 1960, 
over 3,000 million zlotys having 
been earmarked for investment in 
this field. Twenty-four big new 
plants will be ready for production. 


NINETY-NINE MILLION TONS 
OF COAL 


In 1959 the coal industry pro- 
duced 99 million tons of coal, that 
is 2 million tons more than 
planned. The planned output per 
head was also exceeded by 60 kg. 
bringing the output per man-shift 
up to 1,240 kg. 


Among 81 collieries, 66 showed 
an increase in productivity, 13 
@ decrease, and 2 maintained the 
same level as in 1958. Increased 
productivity (with less manpower) 
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is the result of better organization, 
and especially greater mechan- 
ization. 

There has been some improve- 
ment in safety in the mines, 
although it is not yet altogether 
satisfactory. Expenditure on safety 
in the mines rose to 670 million 
zlotys in 1959 — which was 130 mil- 
lion more than in 1958. In 1959 
work began on 10 new levels, 
a modern processing plant was 
opened in the Walenty-Wawel col- 
liery, a mew washer in the 
Pstrowski colliery, and a sorting 
section in the new Julian colliery. 
In 1960 the production of hard 
coal is expected to go up to 103 mil- 
lion tons. 


STATE FARMS 


The difficult situation which 
prevailed in the second half of last 
year, especialy as regards meat 
supplies, has aroused wide dis- 
cussion on agriculture. Among the 
opinions expressed were some 
denouncing those responsible for 
the management of State Farms 
for allowing the number of pigs 
to fall so alarmingly. Some critics 
held that the situation was due to 
the adoption, three years ago, of 
a policy aimed at making the State 
Farms economically independent 
and profitable. It is worth review- 
ing the progress of the State 
Farms in the years 1956-60, partic- 
ularly as they form a _ gigantic 
agricultural enterprise covering 
2,270,000 hectares, that is, 11.1 per 
cent of all the farming land in the 
country. 
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The average grain harvest on 
the State Farms throughout the 
_ country in 1959 was 15.2 quintals 
per hectare, that is, 3.2 per cent 
more than in 1956. It should be 
noted that there are fairly con- 
siderable differences between the 
various State Farms (the yield 
ranging from 10 to 24 quintals per 
hectare). Over the last three years 
there was also an improvement in 
root crops. 

But the pig population fell by 
59 per cent over the same period. 
During the next few years these 
losses will be made up to some 
extent. But it must be stressed 
that the fall in pig production was 
inevitable, since on many farms 
pig rearing did not pay. At present 
pig rearing on the State Farms is 
much cheaper and more effective, 
especially concerning the use of 
fodder. Another significant fact is 
that the fall of 59 per cent in the 
pig population was accompanied 
by a much smaller decrease (32 per 
cent) in the percentage of live pigs 
sold on the market. 


Cattle rearing is improving on 
the State Farms, the number of 
livestock having risen from 609,000 
in 1956 to 627,000 in 1959. The 
number of cows rose from 257,000 
to 322,000. The average milk yield 
per cow rose from 2,249 litres in 
1956 to 2,371 litres in the farming 
year 1958-59. 

The main index for estimating 
the work of a farm is its ability 
to sell its produce. The State Farms 
show important changes in this 
respect: whereas in 1956 the State 
Farms sent to the market 19.3 tons 
of grain from every 100 hectares 
by the year 1958-59 this figure 
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had risen to 34.5 tons. Despiti 
a decrease of 300,000 hectares jp 
their area as compared with 19% 
the State Farms in the year 1958) 
earmarked much more of the) NSTI7 
production for the market. Supplig) TECH) 
of grain in this period rose fron| 
378,000 to 565,000 tons, of beetri) Il 
from 791,000 to 871,000 tons, ani % Sei 
of milk from 421 million to 565 mil} mental 
lion litres. to rep 
What about profits? Owing wy peg 
the considerable increase in pm p94 
duction sent to the market, as wd eg 
as to a reduction in costs ani)” aie 
a certain improvement in prica a . 
the State Farm deficit which (ab "" 
culated in comparative pricall the 
amounted to 5,317 million zloty ‘a 
in 1956, fell to 1,610 million zlotp) 














in the year 1958-59. In the yeu) he 

1959-60 it will probably be wiped)" * 

out altogether. betwee 
Some 

This gradual elimination of th®has he 





deficit on the State Farms is du 
in large part to steadily increasin 
productivity. In the last three yea jow fr. 
labour on State Farms has dion 4 
creased by nearly 100,000. Wherei) conduc 
in 1956 there was an average ments, 
15.7 people employed per IW taining 
hectares of farm land, by the yeiljand th 
1958-59 this number had fallen ™metally 
13.2. At the same time the valll saved 

of produce sent to the market ros§zlotys. 
(in comparative prices) from 16,4) mm, 
zlotys per person employed in 195) inti 
to about 26,600 zlotys in the ye 
1958-59, that is, by more thal 
60 per cent. NUCLE 


All the indices of growth it Tov, 
dicated here confirm the view thi! State C 
the reorganization of the Stal) Nuc 
Farms three years ago has brougi},..4. 
favourable results. It should Mfigs9 <9 
noted that this improvement 5# 
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taken place despite the fact that 
pie 1956 was a very good year for 








»,) weather, and 1959 a very bad one. 
1958-5 
f thINSTITUTE OF FUNDAMENTAL 
Supplisj TECHNOLOGY 
se from 





>eetrog) In December the Polish Academy 
ns, ani) Sciences’ Institute of Funda- 
565 mij mental Technology held a meeting 
to report on its work over the 
six years since it was founded. The 
main task of the Institute is to 
study such problems as physics 
sts. aan and the technology of semi- 

- tconductors, or research on vibration, 
PIMP which is of importance . for 
acoustics, for bridge building, and 
for the making of electronic instru- 


















The Institute’s particular con- 
cern is to maintain the balance 
between theory and experiment. 
Some experimental work which 
has had wide application in in- 
iS dustry includes research on passive 
im@and active applications of high and 
© yealow frequency sounds, or research 
as @ron the technology of  semi- 
Vheretii conductors and semi-conductor ele- 
age ments, or the study of alloys con- 
sr Mtaining a low percentage of copper, 
1€ yellfand the use of these alloys in the 
Hen metallurgical industry, which has 
o mesaved the country many million 
et ra 


ae The Institute publishes five 


a {scientific periodicals. 



















NUCLEAR RESEARCH 








- 4, lowards the end of the year the 

Stal State Council for the Peaceful Uses 
-olll of Nuclear Energy announced its 
id awards for the best work done in 





§ 958-59 i1 this field. 
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A First Class Award was given 
posthumously to Professor Andrzej 
Soltan, eminent scientist and 
pioneer of atomic science in Po- 
land, who died suddenly in 1959. 

The Council also granted 40 
individual and group awards. 
Twelve prizes were granted in 
nuclear physics, 8 in nuclear chem- 
istry, 5 for the construction of 
equipment for atomic research, 
3 for research on nuclear raw 
materials, 2 for work on the use 
of radio-active isotopes, 2 in the 
field of nuclear power, 7 for 
research on the use of isotopes in 
biology, and 1 for that on pro- 
tection against radiation. 


Towards the end of the year, 


representatives of 12 Socialist 
countries which are members of 
the Joint Institute of Nuclear 
Research in Dubna, near Moscow, 
decided to expand co-operation 
in the field of the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy to cover not only 
nuclear physics, but also techno- 
logy. 

In 1960 the number of Poles 
working in the Institute will be 
increased to forty. 


TECHNOLOGY IN 1960 


The National Economic Plan for 
1960, passed by the Sejm, contains 
for the first time a large section 
on technical progress. 

The main task is to bring about 
technical progress in the engineer- 
ing industry. Increased research 
and experiment, and new ideas in 
design, should have a_ decisive 
influence on the technical quality 
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ECONOMY 


of the machinery and equipment 
produced in Poland. With this end 
in view, much emphasis is being 
placed on the development of 
automation, on the greater use of 
radio-electronics and telemechanics 
in production equipment, on pro- 
duction of machinery to do the 
heavy work in the basic branches 
of the economy (agriculture, min- 
ing, building) and on reduction of 
the weight of the machinery and 
equipment. One of the most im- 
portant tasks of the engineering 
industry will be to start the pro- 
duction of high tension turbines 
with a capacity of 120 MW, and 
of generators to suit them, as well 
as of high pressure boilers which 
can produce 650 tons of steam per 
hour. Before the end of 1960 the 
engineering industry is expected to 
complete the designs for a uni- 
versal electric traction engine and 
a 350 h.p. combustion engine, to 
begin work on the construction of 
an 800 h.p. combustion engine, to 
master the mass production of a 
25 h.p. farm tractor, and the serial 
production of a 50 h.p. caterpillar 
tractor, as well as to carry on with 
the designs for the construction 
of 16 and 36 h.p. tractors. 

As far as chemistry is concern- 
ed, great efforts will be made to 
expand and increase the use of raw 
materials found in Poland itself, 
and to increase new types of pro- 
duction. Above all, it is planned to 
master the production of sulphur, 
to step up the production and 
processing of modern plastics, to 
study ways and means of making 
use of natural gas and coking gas 
as raw materials for chemical 
synthesis. The plastics and lacquer 
industry is expected to increase its 
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range of lacquers for the electm) 
technical, motor, shipbuilding, ani) 
furniture industries. The pharm) 
ceutical industry is to extend it) 
range of antibiotics. 

One of the key problems affed.) 
ing progress in the  buildiy) 
industry will be to extend the w 
of prefabrication. Thirteen millin 
cubic metres of industrial building 
and 50,000 dwelling rooms Are ty 
be erected by this method. 

Modernization of transport wil 
be concentrated mainly on th 
railways. In 1960, 344 tied te 





of railway will be electrified, thy 
bringing the percentage of ee 
trification on the passenger line 
up to about 14 per cent. Apart fron 
new electric trains thirty-three n 

Polish-made combustion engine 
will be in service, as well as 50 im 
ported motor wagons. 


CMEA 


The Council for Mutual Eon 
nomic Assistance held its twe 


session in Sofia in December. i 


In an interview given to th 
Polish press, Mr. Piotr Jaroszewit} 
Deputy Chairman of the Counc 
of Ministers, gave the followin 
information on the session: 

1. In principle, work was com 
pleted on the recommendation 
concerning economic links betwe# 
the member countries, which a 
based on the lines of developmel 
laid down in the economic pia 
for these countries up to the ye 
1965. It should be stressed that 
is now clear that trade betwee 
our various countries could be co 
siderably increased above the lev’ 
fixed’ in the recently conclude 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS 





preliminary agreements for the 
period up to 1965. 


2. A plan has been worked out 
for the work of the Council and its 


_ yarious bodies in the near future. 


It was borne in mind that in a 


= relatively short time we shall begin 
| work on the study of problems 


connected with the economic plans 
for 1965-75. 


3. The statute of the Council 
was passed. The statute, based on 
the experience of more than ten 
years’ work, fully reflects the 
character of the relationships be- 
tween the member states — relation- 
ships based on sovereign equality, 
on full respect for mutual interests, 
on equal rights, on non-interference 
with each other’s internal affairs, 
and on reciprocal advantages and 
fraternal co-operation. 
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The Statute also declares that 
the Council is an open organization 
which other European countries 
can join, and expresses the desire 
and determination of our countries 
both to expand co-operation be- 
tween those countries which are 
members of the Council, and to 
extend economic relations with all 
other countries on the principles 
of equal rights and mutual benefit. 

In conclusion Mr. Jaroszewicz 
said: 

“I should like to take this 
opportunity to point out that the 
publication of the Council’s statute, 
which is registered at the United 
Nations, will put an end once and 
for all to the speculations of 
various economic circles abroad 
concerning the alleged supra- 
national character of this organ- 
ization.” 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


India, Burma, Ceylon 


Up till 1958, trade between Po- 
land and India was on the free 
currency principle. In view of both 
countries’ difficulties with currency, 
this led to a certain decrease in 
trade. In 1959 there was a change- 
over to the clearing system, which 
was partly responsible for the 
doubling of trade as compared with 
1958 figures. A three-year agree- 
ment signed at the end of 1959 
provided for the continuation of 
the clearing system. In 1960 trade 
between Poland and India is again 
expected to double, and reach the 
sum of 152 million zlotys ($1 = 
4 zlotys). Polish exports will consist 





mainly of machinery, equipment, 
complete industrial works, as well 
as chemical goods and other finish- 
ed products. From India, Poland 
will import various raw materials, 
fodder, and, for the first time, 
machinery for the textile industry. 
Poland also concluded a three- 
year agreement with Burma, and 
a one-year agreement with Ceylon. 
Trade with those two countries 
will be on a free currency basis. 


Finland 


In accordance with the trade 
agreement between Poland and 
Finland, a protocol on trade in 
1960 was signed in Warsaw on 
December 15, 1959. 
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The joint value of the trade be- 
tween the two countries in 1960 
is expected te amount to 40 million 
dollars. It is interesting to note that 
Polish exports of coal are expected 
to increase. 


Italy 


Towards the end of the year 
the trade and payments agreement 
between Poland and Italy was pro- 
longed. Both sides agreed that in 
1960 the trade between the 
two countries, and the resulting 
financial settlement should be 
conducted according to the terms 
of the agreement of February 1958. 

Not only do the principles of 
Polish-Italian trade still remain in 
force, but the list of commodities 
and quotas will also remain the 
same. It is expected, however, that 
as the agreement is carried out, 
the quotas will be exceeded. 


Roumania 


The Polish-Roumanian Govern- 
ment Commission for Economic Co- 
.operation held its second session 
in Bucharest in December. The 
Commission examined the possi- 
bility of the further development 
of economic relations and trade 
between the two countries in the 
period 1961-65. A protocol was 
signed providing for a further 
increase in trade, especially in 
goods produced by the engineering 
industry, the electro-technical in- 
dustry, the chemical industry, and 
in consumer goods. 

A protocol was also signed on 
trade and payments in 1960. It 
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provides for a total trade increase 
of about 30 per cent as compared 
with 1959. 


Exchange of Market Surpluses 


Apart from exchange of goods 
through the normal channels of 
foreign trade, Poland has for 
several years been exchanging so- 
called surpluses of goods on the 
home market with certain other 
countries. These are articles of 
which either the town or the 
country trading organizations have 
a surplus, or else goods produced 
in excess of the plan. In return 
Poland obtains from the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Roumania and China, commodities 
which increase the variety of goods 
on the home market. 


Despite the fact that this trade 
has a less obvious effect on the 


economy than normal imports and | 


exports, it nevertheless is of con- 
siderable importance. In 1959 this 
form of trade amounted to over 


250 million zlotys ($1 = 4 zlotys). | 


Of this, Poland received goods 
worth 117 million zlotys. 

The greatest part of this ex- 
change is with the USSR, which 
receives fairly large amounts of 


clothing from Poland. Poland, 
receives watches, refrigerators, 
bicycles, etc, from the Soviet 
Union. 


According to an agreement 
signed with the Soviet Union, this 
form of trade in surplus com- 
modities will go up to 100 million 
zlotys on each side in 1960. 

Everything points to the fact 
that this form of trade with other 
countries also will increase. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


THE POLISH OIL INDUSTRY 
IN 1945-1959 


N 1945, the Polish oil industry produced about 105,000 metric tons 

of crude oil and about 100,000 cubic metres of gas. In the following 
years the output of oil gradually increased and in 1952 it reached the 
peak of 215,000 tons. Since then it has remained within the sphere of 
175-188 thousand tons per annum. The growth of the industry is shown 
by the following table: 


1938 
within: 1949 1955 1956 1957 
old new 
borders borders 


Numbers of wells 


(December 31) 4,097 1,960 3,220 3,131 3,119 3,148 
Output: 

oil (thousand tons) 507.3 159.8 151.5 179.8 183.7 180.7 

gas (million m*) 584.5 185.2 135.5 393.3 434.9 417.8 
Labour force ~ a 4,342 5,846 5,919 5,924 


In 1945-1958 the Polish oil industry produced 2,292,000 tons of oil, 
3,805 million m® of gas and 167,500 tons of petrol. The oil output, how- 
ever, supplies only about 9 per cent of home demand and the gas output 
about 75 per cent. 


The growth of the Polish refinery industry is illustrated by the follow- 
ing data. The amount of oil processed before the war (in 1938) was 
500,000 tons (152,000 tons of this within Poland’s present frontiers). Today 
the biggest Polish refinery in Trzebinia processes about 300,000 tons 
of oil. The processing of the oil in the post-war period amounted to: 
97,000 tons in 1945; 246,000 tons in 1949; 534,000 tons in 1952; 785,000 tons 
in 1958. 


Motor oil and lubricants, until recently mostly imported, are now 
produced almost exclusively at home. In 1946, 45 types of oils and 
8 types of lubricants were produced. In 1958 these figures increased to 
205 and 70 respectively. 

Technical progress helped to reduce waste in processing, in terms of 
crude oil, from 8.8 per cent in 1946 to 3.9 per cent in 1958. Thanks to 
mechanization, electrification, technical improvements and better organ- 
ization of work the amount of labour employed (per 1 ton of crude oil 
Processed) fell in 1958 by 63 per cent in comparison with the pre-war 
Period (1938). 
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The largest capital investment in the Polish oil industry in the 5-yey 
period 1961-1965 will be the construction of a petro-chemical refiney 
combine in Plock which will process five times more oil than is noy 
processed in all Polish refineries. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS 





IN THE POLISH BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Since the war several improvements in building techniques hardly} 
known before the war have been introduced. Before, machinery anil 
particularly heavy machinery was used only rarely and then mainly 
on large-scale engineering projects. Basic changes in building techniques 
took place mainly during the period of the 6-year plan (1950-1955). h 
those 6 years the use of machinery in earth-moving increased fron’ 
38 per cent to 66 per cent, in concrete-mixing from 75 per cent to 98 pal 
cent, in the preparation of mortar from 36 per cent to 96 per cent, ani) 
in hoisting from 47 per cent to 89 per cent. 


This period also saw an increase in the amount of basic building 
machinery. The number of single bucket excavators increased from 3ll 
to 518, of bulldozers from 119 to 333, of concrete mixers from 3,305 to 
5,860, of mortar mixers from 551 to 1,975, of pillar and derrick crane 
from 217 to 745, of circle cranes from 26 in 1952 to 145 in 1955. 


At the same time mechanization began to be introduced in a numbe) 
of processes hitherto done manually. In 1955 mechanization was applied 
to 55% of all plastering work carried out by state enterprises, as wel 
as to 21.5 per cent of painting and 65.6 per cent of flooring. 

During the present five-year plan (1956-1960) basic building processa) 
have been further mechanized and an attempt has been made to introduc 
mechanization in a large variety of construction jobs. 

Some of these — concrete mixing and the preparation of mortar, fot! 





{ 


instance — are now almost fully mechanized. 99 per cent of all hoisting 


has also been mechanized. The mechanization of earth-moving increase 
from 66 per cent in 1955 to about 77 per cent in 1959. 


Shortage of materials, such as ceramic brick, steel and timber, al 


made it necessary to develop certain new techniques. 


More new materials were introduced and the production of large pre 


fabricated wall blocks began in 1955. In relation to the total numbe 
of walls those made of ceramic brick decreased from 94 per cent if 
1950 to 80 per cent in 1955; in 1960 there is to be a further decreas 
to 60 per cent. The proportion of lime-sand brick walls increased i 
1950-1955 from 2 to 3 per cent and in 1960 is expected to reach 6 p# 
cent. The proportion of walls made on a cement, lime or gypsum bast! 
of solid slab walls and of walls made of other materials increas# 
from 4 per cent in 1950 to 17 per cent in 1955 and will increase to 34 pe 
cent in 1960. 
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At the end of 1954 the use of large pre-fabricated concrete blocks 
was introduced into housing construction. This applied only to the 
assembling of horizontal elements, mainly of floor and roof slabs, the walls 
still being built of bricks. Later on prefabricated blocks of light concrete 
were also used for wall construction (multi-block construction). 

The mechanization of housing construction can be seen from the 


following table: 
Cubic capacity of buildings in thous. m* 
hardly 1955 1958 1959 (plan) 
ry and First Stage 
mainly of Mechanization 813 1,756 1,014 
i Second Stage 
955). In of Mechanization 111 1,354 2,094 


» 98 per In industrial building the total cubic capacity of factory sheds 
nt, ani assembled from large prefabricated concrete blocks and prefabricated 
block on a steel framework increased from 5,900,000 m* in 1957 to 
8,540,000 m® in 1958; in 1959 it is planned to reach 10,500,000 m°. 

Apart from these changes in the composition of wall materials the 
use of timber in building is also decreasing. For instance 1,875,000 
cubic metres of coniferous lumber is to be allocated for socialized 
building in 1960, whereas in 1955 (when the overall targets were about 
38 per cent lower) 2,717 cubic metres were used. 





GROWTH OF DAIRY CO-OPERATIVES 


Dairy co-operatives in Poland organize all milk marketing as well 
as dairy processing. 

In 1956 — 2,513 million litres were delivered, in 1957 — 3,045 million 
litres, in 1958 — 3,463 million litres and in 1959 (according to preliminary 
data) — about 3,750 million litres. About 16 per cent of the milk deliveries 
come from State Farms. 

Income of the rural population from the sale of milk amounted to 
4398 million zlotys in 1956, 6,973 million in 1957, 8,011 million in 1958, 
and about 8,625 million in 1959. 

At the end of 1957 the dairy industry had 23,342 milk delivery points. 
At the end of the first half of 1959 this number had increased to 24,882. 

In order to increase the processing capacity of the dairy industry 
lecreas§ more capital has been invested in new building and machinery. In 1957 
ased i} seven new establishments were put into operation, in 1958 — 16, and 
1 6 pee in 1959 — 9. For the next 5-year plan (1961-1965) investment outlays 
n bi of 45 million zlotys are planned. 
crea Increased milk deliveries made it possible to start exporting dairy 
Products. While in 1956 over 4 thousand tons of butter was imported, 
in 1958 Poland exported 23,000 tons of butter and 10,000 tons of casein. 











THE WORK OF OSKAR KOLBERG 


Oskar Kolberg (1814—1890) 
was an outstanding Polish 
ethnographer and an exceeding- 
ly industrious man. He col- 
lected an immense amount of 
material on 19th century ru- 
ral life in Poland, dealing 
with dialects, customs, rites, 
fables, proverbs, drama, dress, 
songs, music, dances. It re- 
mains an inestimable source 
of inspiration to scholars un- 
dertaking further research in 
various fields. Moreover, it 
is a document of its age, for 
the nature of 19th century ru- 
ral civilization cannot be esta- 
blished by any field investi- 
gation conducted today. Life 
in the contemporary village 
is far remote from what it 
was in Kolberg’s age; the 
old customs, folk songs, and 
methods of work died together 
with the age that nourished 
them. 

Scholars in this country are 
now engaged in intensive re- 
search into Polish civilization 
in those times from which we 
have no written material; for 
them Kolberg’s collection is 
of invaluable help as a foun- 
dation for studies going fur- 
ther back into the past. An 
analysis of 19th century folk 
culture, which contained older 
elements and relics of an 
earlier past, gives the ethno- 
grapher access to phenomena 
not always available to the 
archaeologist. 

The Millennium will be 
marked by the preparation of 
a complete edition of Kol- 
berg’s works, edited by 
a group of scholars of the 
Polish Ethnographic Society, 
under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Jézef Gajek. There will 
be 52 voluntes in all, supple- 
mented by 3 volumes of Kol- 
berg’s correspondence. For the 
first time the life work of 


the great Polish ethnographer 
will be published in 
entirety. 


its 





ART AND SCIENCE 


SETTING THE STAGE 


IVING pleasure to the eye has been 
one of the main aims of the Polish 


theatre for the last fifty years. This interest | 





in visual effects — which is to a large extent | 


shared by Polish audiences — was one of 
the results of the important theatrical 


reforms of the first decade of the present | 


century. Theatre-goers would sometimes see 
a play for the sake of the décor rather than 
the performance and found in its richness 
and imaginative appeal the true essence of 
the theatre. Producers in those days ex- 
perimented with many new forms of 
expression and were willing to give stage 
designers a free hand. This resulted in a flood 
of fresh ideas, new colours and shapes and 
all kinds of novel theatrical effects. ‘Sceno- 


graphy’ conquered the stage and proudly | 
displayed its riches to the delighted and | 


astonished spectators. Audiences were 
enchanted by the potentialities of a stage 
which was no mere background to action but 
could change, as if by magic, into a veritable 


hanging garden of Babylon. In the years — 


between the wars, however, this trend ex- 
hausted itself and stage designers — who 
had also been under desultory fire by the 
critics — appeared willing to give up some 
of their peacock glory. Leading producers 
began to take an increasing interest in 
creating a harmonious total impression and 
assigned to décor the réle of a _ visual 
metaphor, serving as background to the 
play — the general level of stage décor 
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remained very high however. At the same 
time designers who now became less extra- 
vagant, began to look for new visual 
solutions; they were, however, still delighting 
theatre-goers with the beauty of their 
settings. It is interesting to note in this 
context that during the whole of this period 
they continued to derive their inspiration 
from painting, independently of prevailing 
artistic conventions and the theoretical prin- 
ciples of theatrical reformers. 

With the renascence of theatrical life in 
Poland after 1945, some of the pre-war 
traditions of stage design were also revived. 
New talents emerged, some old ones dropped 
out, while others — amongst them some of 
the leading names in the pre-war theatre — 
continued their work. In general the Polish 
school of stage design retained its visual 
brilliance despite changes in taste and 
theatrical convention. 

Let us now consider some of the main 
trends of the last fifteen years, and see 
how far they differed, and how far they 
shared certain common assumptions concern- 
ing the réle of the visual arts in the theatre. 
During the immediate post-war period there 
was a split amongst Polish stage designers. 
In one camp were the older generation of 
‘classical’ scenographers and in the other 
the younger designers who had started their 
professional careers just before the war. The 
former — who were a product of the conflict- 
ing artistic trends of the twenties and in 
their youth had helped to create the modern 
Polish theatre — continued the traditions of 
cubism or the Europeanized decorative art 
of the East. One might say that despite 
superficial differences within this group, 
these designers inclined towards a rather 
heavy ‘monumental’ style of décor. This was 
partly due to the influence exerted by 
Wyspiariski’s idea of “monumental theatre”, 
the tradition of which had been carried on 
in a modified form by the late Leon 
Schiller — the outstanding producer of 
his period. Others who belonged to this 





AN ACADEMY’S ANNIVERSARY 


In December the Cracow 
Mining Academy celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary. Since 
the end of the war 750 stu- 
dents have graduated there. 
At present about 5,000 young 
people are taking courses of 
all kinds and grades. 


At present the Academy 
has eight departments for the 
various fields of mining and 
smelting. There are 10 resi- 
dential halls, housing about 
4,000 students. 


WARSAW BOOK FAIR 


The Fifth Warsaw Interna- 
tional Book Fair is to be held 
in the first week of June. It 
is expected that the 1960 Fair 
will be attended by a much 
larger number of exhibitors 
than in previous years. An 
interesting novelty will be the 
Music Room, where books 
on music and records will be 
displayed. 


PAPER-CUT IN SWITZERLAND 


An exhibition of Polish 
folk paper-cuts, held in Basle, 
has enjoyed an excellent re- 
ception. The exhibition was 
organized by M. Robert 
Wildhaber, director of the 
local museum, who brought 
a collection of the cuts back 
with him from a recent visit 
to Poland. 


FOLKLORE 


A collection of Polish Folk 
Tales and Legends edited by 
Lilian McGrea, has recently 
been published in English, It 
includes the stories of King 
Popiel (supposed to have been 
eaten by mice), the Wawel 
Dragon, and Mr Twardowski, 
a Polish 16th century wizard. 
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CELESTIAL GLOBE FROM TIME OF 
COPERNICUS 


The cartography section of 
the Copernicus Municipal Li- 
brary at Torufi contains some 
1,300 items, some of which 
were in the possession of a 
college library founded in 1594. 

The most valuable items are 
three old globes. One of them, 
a celestial globe dating from 
1551, has a diameter of over 
14 feet. The positions of the 
constellations are still visible 
on its surface. The two other 
globes date from 1616 and 1622. 
The latter has a dedication 
to King Gustavus Adolphus II 
of Sweden. 


ART IN STEEL WORKS 


Picasso would probably be 
glad to see the new rolling 
mill in the BATORY Steel 
Works. The walls, which not 
long ago ware grey and drab, 
are now covered with geomet- 
rical figures in light, pastel 
colours. The various parts of 
the main hall are painted in 
varnish of various colours. The 
goods wagon, used for intra- 
factory transport are also 
painted in bright, gay colours. 
There is a fountain which in 
the evening is illuminated 
with reflectors shedding col- 
oured light. 

All this has been designed 
by Jerzy Widera, a resident 
artist employed by the works. 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE 


Beginning from this year, 
Poles living abroad may 
take three-year non-resident 
courses at the University of 
Wroclaw. Courses offered are 
in Polish literature, languages, 
history, and knowledge of 


contemporary Poland. 

Books, mimeographed lec- 
ture courses and other aids are 
sent by mail. In the same way 
students’ essays are forward- 
ed to Wroclaw. Only those 
working for Bachelor’s degrees 
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group are Andrzej Pronaszko, Karol Frya 
and Iwo Gall. Although the post-war setting 
of these scenographers did recall the great 
period of Polish scenic design, yet they failed 
to make the same exciting and original im. 
pact; the vitality of this movement seemed 
to have exhausted itself. 


Thus the field was left open for the 
advent of younger theatrical designers, who 
were opposed to the dynamic romanticism 
of the older generation. These younger 
designers — who were then in their thirties 
and early forties — were responsible for 
creating a new Polish school of stage design, 
which bears their imprint to this day. Name 
which spring to mind here are Wladyslaw 
Daszewski, Jan Kosifiski, Andrzej Stopka, 
Otto Axer and Teresa Roszkowska. All these 
artists began their professional careers during 
the late thirties and derive their ideas from 
the aesthetic principles then current. Their 
reaction against the visionary character of 
the décor of the older school led them to 
shun exaggerated emotions and forceful 
expression and to substitute an intelligent, 
ingenious and elegant realism for the high- 
flown visionary style which used to exert 
such widespread fascination in the old days. 


Just a few words about the artists 
themselves: Wladyslaw Daszewski, whose 
talent matured with surprising rapidity, has 
developed an enchantingly colourful style 
with a neo-classical flavour, based on the 
interplay of horizontal and vertical elements. 


He is at his best in satirical or ‘grotesque 


decors, although he has also done some 
outstanding designs (from the point of view 


of colour and composition) for productions) 


from the classical repertoire. 


Teresa Roszkowska is a very different 
kind of artist. To the intricate intellectual 
logic of Daszewski’s designs she oppose 
a softness of contour, a liking for slanting 
surfaces and converging perspectives and 
a mood of lyrical and dream-like inspiration 
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Jan Kosifiski and Otto Axer experiment 
with many different forms of expression and 
it would be difficult to single out any 
definite characteristics by which one could 
immediately distinguish them from their 
colleagues. Something they share is their 
acceptance of the principle that décor should 
be subordinated to the overall conception of 
the producer. Andrzej Stopka, a satirist by 
temperament, is primarily interested in 
creating a grotesque type of décor, full of 
comic invention and ingenuity. 


The artists mentioned above have formed 
the main contours of Polish stage design 
during the last fifteen years. What really 
interests us today, however, is how to over- 
_§come the conventions to which they, in turn, 
have given birth. Unfortunately we have 
become so accustomed to the intelligence 
and ingenuity of their stage settings that 
these no longer make any impact on us. 
These artists were content to create a 
descriptive background to the plot rather 
than a poetical interpretation of the drama 
as a whole and therefore aroused in us, once 
more, a thirst for poetry in the theatre. For 
this reason the most interesting phenomenon 
of recent years, is the emergence of yet 
another young generation of stage designers 
who have set out to satisfy this need. In 
their designs they try to bring out the 
underlying meaning of the play and to create 
a visual paraphrase of its mood. Their poetic 
approach has led Polish stage design back to 
the principles evolved by the founders of 
the modern Polish theatre, during the first 
quarter of the century. As before, their work 
fascinates by its imaginative insight and, as 
before, draws its inspiration primarily from 
painting — not from cubism or the 
‘secession’, however, but from abstract 
painting and sculpture and, above all, from 
surrealism. 


Probably the 
presentative of the ‘new wave’ is Jézef 
Szajna, a designer who worked in the 


most outstanding re- 


will be obliged to spend two 
years in this country. For 
this period the University pro- 
vides scholarships and lodg- 
ings. 


ISOTOPES AND ART 


Before undergoing conser- 
vation operations, the famous 
bronze door of  Gniezno 
Cathedral, has been examined 
by means of radio-active 
isotopes. The 300 photographs 
made will help to establish 
the inner structure of the 
door, the technique used in 
its making, and the degree 
to which the process of de- 
terioration has advanced. This 
is the first time that isotopes 
have been used for such 
research in Poland. 

The door of the Cathedral 
is the work of unknown 
masters of the lith century. 
Each wing weighs approxi- 
mately a ton. 


BORIS GODUNOV 


For some months the War- 
saw Opera has been putting 
much effort into preparing 
a@ new production of Mous- 
sorgsky’s famous opera Boris 
Godunov, which was given its 
first performance recently. 
The conductor was the Opera’s 
director Jerzy Semkow and 
the leading Polish bass Ber- 
nard Ladysz appeared in the 
title réle. The performance re- 
ceived excellent reviews. Now 
in rehearsal at the Warsaw 
Opera are Adolf Adam’s ballet 
Giselle and Moniuszko’s Hra- 
bina (Countess) which will be 
performed to celebrate the 
centenary of the  opera’s 
premiere. 


DIPLOMA FOR NIELS BOHR 


Professor Niels Bohr, the 
eminent Danish pioneer of 
nuclear physics, has recently 
been presented with the di- 
ploma of Member of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences. 
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NORWEGIAN BOOKS IN POLAND 


Since the war Norwegian 
literature in Poland has been 
represented above all by the 
great writer and Nobel Prize- 
winner, Sigrid Undset. Her 
works accounted for half of 
the 660,000 copies of Norwegian 
books issued in this country 
between 1944 and 1959, There 
have been five editions of her 
historical novel, Kristin La- 
vransdattar; another of her 
historical novels, The Master 
of Hestriken has gone into 
‘three editions. Other, lesser 
novels by Sigrid Undset as well 
as her biography, written by 
the Norwegian critic A.H. 
Winsnes, have also been pu- 
blished, the latter quite recen- 
tly. 

Two years ago the State 
Publishing House issued 
a two-volume selection of 
Ibsen’s plays. A separate 
school edition of The Wild 
Duck has gone into two im- 
pressions. 

Within the last two years 
6 novels by Knut Hamsun, in 
a total impression of 120,000 
copies have been issued by 
the Poznah Publishing House. 

Other Norwegian authors 
whose books have recently ap- 
peared in Poland are Johan 
Bojer, Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson, 
Liv Balstad and Roald Amund- 
sen. A very popular book with 
the Polish public has been 
Thor Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki, 
which has been reprinted. 
A second edition forms part 
of a series Round the World. 
Last year another travel book 
by Thor Heyerdahl, the 
equally popular Aku-Aku, ap- 
peared in the same series. In 
1959 a children’s publishing 
house issued the lovely On 
the Far-off Silent Fiord by 
Gjens Selmer Agot and The 
Magic Chalk by Zinken Hopp. 

In the publishing plans for 
1960 Norwegian literature is 
represented mainly by the 
work of contemporary writers. 
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avant-garde theatre at Nowa Huta*® 


has lately moved to Warsaw. It is mai 
thanks to him that theatrical design has dy 
more become a topic of general intem 
Other artists who have played an impor 
réle in the present revival are Tada 
Kantor and Kazimierz Mikulski, both leag 
avant-garde painters who also work | 
the theatre. 3 
Jacek Sempolié 


FROM THE RUSSIAN 


HE number of Russian and Soviet lit 

works translated into Polish is w 
impressive that this in itself consti 
a remarkable achievement in the fie 
cultural activity. 

While the greatest part of the woe 
been done within the last fifteen 
contemporary translators did not have 
start from scratch. They simply continu 
pre-war traditions which were by no mea 
insignificant. Translators from Russian hav 
included eminent Polish writers and poe 
and their translations rank with great lit 
ature. Poems by Pushkin, Svetlov, Paster 
and Bezimiensky translated by J 
Tuwim, the great Polish poet and connois§ 
of Russian poetry; Yesenin’s Pugachev } 
lyrics excellently translated by Wladj 
Broniewski; Mayakovsky rendered into F 
ish by Tuwim, Broniewski, Wazyk, Jasi 
and Wandurski — these are but a fe 
the multitude of poetic treasures which 
lost nothing of their brilliance. 

Nevertheless this was a far cry 
what could have been done. It is to be? 
membered that apart from the then prevail 
official Russophobia, pre-war Poland of 
not afford any reasonable cultural plannig 
at any rate not in the field of poetic 7a 


= 2 a eee Se es 


* See: Mass Culture — A Case History, by em 
Pomianowski. Polish Perspectives, Nov. 
No. 11/19). 








Wladyslaw Daszewski Setting for The Revenge by Aleksander Fredro 


Wiadystaw Daszewski Setting for Parady by Jan Potocki 
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Setting for Port-Royal by Henri de Montherlamt § Jézef 
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Setting for The Madman and the Nun 
by Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz 


Jan Kosinski Setting for The Visit by Friedrich Diirrenmatt 


Jan Kosifski Setting for The Crucible by Arthur Miller 
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- which are 4a labour- and money- 


ork ing venture. Consequently, the achieve- 


nts of the years between the two wars, 
of indisputable value, were but 


met 


It was different with fiction. The high 


eins 


ce accorded all over Europe to Russian 
ics and to young Soviet writers, and the 
interest aroused by the Soviet social 


experiment helped to create a great demand 


,fin Poland for Russian and Soviet prose. 
' §Naturally, since in those years most publish- 


ers were simply businessmen, the translators 
sre seldom sufficiently paid for their hard 
work; neither were the books attractively 


ry 


plished. There were some praiseworthy 


exceptions but, on the whole, pre-war readers 


n Poland never saw Russian prose in its 


ll glory. This is the reason why so few 


the numerous translations were worth 


8) inting after the war. 


The post-war years brought a radical 
nge. As early as the first months after the 


iberation cultural institutions set to work. 
[hey had ambitious publishing plans, with 


prominent place earmarked for trans- 


oe =n Soviet literature. The Czytelnik 


ishing Co-operative, the first to start 


ranslations, did a tremendous job and other 


ing houses followed suit. 


The work developed in two direc- 
ions. Together with new editions of such 


: by Russian and Soviet authors which had 


lersally-applauded masterpieces as Quiet 
the Don, it was necessary to 
the Polish reader with those works 


hever appeared in Polish or demanded 
translation. The most interesting new 
of fiction were being translated as 
¥ appeared. In such a short review it is 


hot possible to discuss such aspects as the 


production of books and the methods 


bf editorial work. It is enough to consider 


“Pie results achieved. What can be found in 


bps and on library shelves by a reader 
ed in Polish translations from Russian 
i Soviet fiction? The answer is satisfactory: 


HOW TO IMPRESS MARTIANS? 


In. view of the universal 
interest in space travel, the 
Polish youth daily Sztandar 
Mtodych has asked its readers 
what 13 objects from various 
fields of life should be taken 
by astronauts to represent the 
Earth on Mars. The list, 
drawn up on the strength of 
the answers, is as follows: 

1. The novel For Whom the 
Bell Tolls by Ernest Heming- 
way; 

2. The jazz piece St. Louis 
Blues by W. C. Handy, played 
by Louis Armstrong; 

3. The film Fate of a Man; 

4 The painting War and 
Peace by Pablo Picasso; 

5. A model of the United 
Nations building in New York; 

7. The picture of the re- 
verse side of the Moon; 

8 A model of the space 
rocket; 

9. A model of the TU-114; 

10. An ampoule of penicillin; 

11. A TV set; 

12. Photographs of Brigitte 
Bardot and Gregory Peck; 

13. A wireless set. 


SPOKEN VS PRINTED WORD 


85 per cent of adult Varsov- 
ians read newspapers; 95 per 
cent listen to the radio; 93 per 
cent go to the cinema; and 50 
per cent read books. This 
would indicate that contem- 
porary mass culture is based 
on the spoken word rather 
than on the printed word. 


PRIZE FOR GRAZYNA BACEWICZ 


The jury of the annual mu- 
sic prize of the Union of Po- 
lish Composers, presided over 
by Mr. Witold Lutostawski, 
has awarded the 1960 prize to 
Miss Grazyna Bacewicz for 
her outstanding achievements 
as a composer. 
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Michat Spisak has been de- 
corated with the Officer’s 
Cross of the Polonia Restituta 
Order for his outstanding 
achievements as a composer 
and for his services in propagat- 
ing Polish music. While living 
abroad he has maintained close 
contacts with Polish musical 
life; he attended the Warsaw 
Festival of Music in the 
autumn of 1959. Spisak’s com- 
positions are often played in 
this country. 


HEMINGWAY PRIZES 


By a decision of the Polish 
jury, appointed jointly by the 
Union of Polish Writers and 
the Polish P.E.N., and pre- 
sided over by Jerzy Zawieyski, 
this year’s prizes of the Ernest 
Hemingway foundation for 
Polish writers were awarded 
to Anna Kowalska and Jan 
J6zef Szczepafiski. 


POLISH SCULPTRESS SUCCEEDS 
IN ITALY 


Among Polish artists who 
have recently achieved success 
is the. sculptress Alina. Sle- 
sifiska. 

At the Third International 
Competition for Bronze Sculp- 
tures at Padua her two works, 
The Rape of Europa and 
Insect were bought by the 
purchasing committee, while 
the well-known Prado Collec- 
tion of Contemporary Drawings 
acquired one of Slesifiska’s 
drawings. 


The Matejko exhibition in 
Moscow, which includes por- 
traits, drawings and sketches 
for the artist’s monumental 
historical paintings, has 
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he will find enough titles to enable him 
appraise our eastern neighbour’s literature: 
in all its aspects. 


Let us consider the subject in it 
traditional divisions of poetry and prose, and 
see what is the situation in each. Generally 
speaking, all the great Russian classics cap 
now be read in Polish by those who have 
insufficient knowledge of the Russian 
language. Most of the prose of Push- 
kin, Lermontov, Gogol, Leskov, Saltykoy- 
Shehedrin, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Uspensky, 
Goncharov, Chekhov, Gorki, Kuprin, Koro- 
lenko and many other authors, has been 
faithfully rendered into Polish and published 
impressive editions, with notes, comments 
and introductions. Several publications such 
as Chekhow’s Complete Works and an ex- 
tensive selection of Dostoyevsky’s works are 





now in the editors’ hands and will soon 
appear. As a rule, the translations have been 
done by eminent writers, including such 
famous names as Julian Tuwim, Maria 
Dabrowska and Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz, all o 
them authors of essays and studies on thei 
favourite Russian writers. Russian literat 
has been presented to Polish readers by th 
nation’s most distinguished men of letters. 
First place among translators of prose is held 
by the late Jerzy Wyszomirski; his Pol- 
ish versions of Gogol, Leskov, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin, Chekhov and Gorki are w- 
paralleled examples of artistic inspiration 
and of a rich and subtle style. 


The same can be said about contemporary 
Soviet prose. It is no exaggeration to state 
that practically every book whose artistic 
or informative qualities might attract the 





Polish reader, can be found in book-shop: 
in this country. Novels by Sholokhov, Fijedin 
Katajev, Paustovsky, Ehrenburg, If and 
Petrov, Gladkov, Panferov, Kaverin, Nekra 
sov, Panova, Simonov and a great mam 
other Soviet authors, now have a permanem! 
place in every Polish library, together wit! 
the work of popular West European an 
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m to) American writers. Books by Babel, Ka- 
tajev, Koltsov and other writers, which 
were formerly prohibited, but which were 
restored to literature after the 20th Con- 

its gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 

and Union, have also appeared or will soon 
appear in Poland. 

The situation with regard to poetry is 
have! siso encouraging. It is obviously impossible 
sia} +) enumerate here all but the most out- 
ush- standing titles, which include an edition of 
kov- Pushkin’s works in several volumes, com- 
sky, prehensive selections of poems by Lermontov, 
Of0-) Nekrassov and Shevchenko, an anthology of 

the Decembrist poets, an imposing three- 
shed volume edition of Mayakovsky, and numerous 
ents impressions of Two Centuries of Russian 
such! Poetry edited by Jastrun and Pollak and of 
| One Hundred and Thirty Poets edited by 
| af! Pollak. Particularly noteworthy is the trans- 
$000! jation of The Lay of Igor’s Host by Julian 

Tuwim, and Adam Wazyk’s version of Eugene 
such Onegin (though this gave rise to somewhat 
contradictory opinions in the literary 
magazines), as well as the beautiful Polish 
rendering of Lermontov’s Demon by Zbigniew 

Biehkowski, and the Russian folk epics 

rendered into Polish by Tadeusz Mongird 

in masterly fashion. 

True, a great deal has yet to be done in 
poetry, much more than in prose. But one 
must bear in mind that poetic translations 
aiel are extremely difficult; they are often the 
. outcome of years of work. The most im- 
portant yardstick of their success is their 
artistic value. There is every reason to believe 
| that the gaps which still exist in the general 
stiq Picture of the Russian and Soviet poetry 

franslated into Polish, (especially as regards 

hop¢ Russian poetry of the first half of this 

din} Century and that of the many nations of 

uj the Soviet Ynion), will disappear within the 
kraj hext few years. 

any To repeat what was said at the beginning 

nen Of this review, the situation in the field of 

ii Polish translations from Russian and Soviet 
literature is quite satisfactory. What has 


ge 
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proved a great success. The ex- 
hibits are subsequently to be 
shown in the Hermitage Mu- 
seum in Leningrad and later 
in Kiev and Minsk. 


Jan Matejko (1838-93) was an 
eminent historical painter, 
extremely popular in this 
country for his many works 
depicting outstanding events 
in Poland’s history. 


DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 


Michat Kamifski, Professor 
Emeritus of Astronomy at 
Warsaw University and for 
many years director of the 
Warsaw Astronomical Observa- 
tory, has recently celebrated 
his 80th. birthday and 55 years 
dedicated to scientific work. 
He is the author of 130 
scientific studies and the only 
Polish honorary member of the 
British Astronomical Society. 


NIKIFOR PRAISED IN BRUSSELS 


The works of Nikifor of 
Krynica the well-known Pol- 
ish primitive painter have 
been exhibited in Brussels, 
where they have proved a 
success similar to that in Pa- 
ris. The critics have highly 
praised Nikifors’s ‘naive re- 
alism”’. 


NEW TRANSLATIONS OF 
“PAN TADEUSZ” 


An English translation of 
Pan Tadeusz, the Polish nation- 
al epic by Adam Mickiewicz, 
has recently been published 
in the United States. Its author 
is Dr Watson Korckonnell, a 
professor at Arcadia Univer- 
sity in Wolfville, Canada. In 
1959 there also appeared a 
verse adaption of the epic by 
the English scholar Dr Donald 
Davie of Cambridge Univers- 
ity. 
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“Everyone is lonely and 
either succumbs to that mer- 
cliless law of life, or tries to 
undermine it by love and 
friendship. I am astonished to 
see how often in contempo- 
rary literature I find what 
might be called peevish 
praise of human loneliness or 
rather its pessimistic accep- 
tance. I myself would never 
succumb to it and would nev- 
er propound a passive atti- 
tude with respect to the situa- 
tions imposed on us by nature 
and fate. It is within our 
power to rebel against those 
mysterious forces and to seek 
defence in alliances. Friendship 
ensures us both.” 

Jan Parandowski 


“I understand humanistic 
feelings as feelings that unite 
men. But social development is 
based on the principle of sol- 
idarity of social groups, which 
sets them against other 
groups, also united by solidar- 
ity. It is a tragie paradox of 
history that a movement which 
most consciously strives to 
unite men, to bring about hu- 
manistic relations between 
them, and whose goal is a 
classless society, must begin 
with a very strong emphasis 
On social divisions.” 

Leon Kruczkowski 


LITERARY PRIZES 


The 1959 prizes of Nowa Kul- 
tura, a Warsaw literary week- 
ly, went to Tadeusz Kon- 
wicki for his novel A Hole in 
Heaven and to Professor Ka- 
zimierz Kumaniecki, of War- 
saw University, for Cicero 
and His Contemporaries. 

The 1959 reportage prize of 
Zycie Literackie, a Cracow 
literary weekly, went to Zbig- 
niew Kwiatkowski, while the 
literary criticism prize of the 
same journal went to Andrzej 
Kijowski. 
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been published in Polish enables the reade 
to enjoy and appreciate the basic feature 
of that literature — so rich in meaning anj 
so different in style — a knowledge of whid 


is increasingly indispensable for modem 
man. 


Ziemowit Fedecki 


EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 


CCORDING to recent press information 

the Central Statistical Office has been 
carrying out a survey of the standard of 
education of all persons gainfully employed 
The investigation covered seven million 
people, and the results will show how many 
of them have higher, secondary, or elementary 
education, and how inany lack even the last. 


The Survey is not yet complete, but 
certain data are already available. The daily 
Trybuna Ludu has quoted some pertinent 
figures and added in its comment that 90 per 
cent of those needing additional schooling 
in order to complete their primary education 
belong to the age group which entered school 
before or during the war, whereas age 
groups who did so after 1948 show only 
a small percentage of people who have not 
completed a full elementary course. 


In Poland much attention is given t 
the adult education of workers as a necessary 
basis of improving their occupational quali- 
fications. For this reason efforts are being 
made to expand the educational system 8 
that persons who had to leave primaty 
school prematurely will have an opportunity 
to complete the course now. Steps are being 
taken to prevent future cases of school 
leaving before the completion of 7 classes. 


A rough estimate shows that there are it 
Poland over 1,100,000 persons between 18 
and 35 years of age who did not complete 
their primary schooling. Out of this numbef 
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EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 


over a million people have never tried to 
make up this lack of elementary training. 
But those who are employed will be obliged 
to do so, sooner or later, and it will also 
be more and more difficult for persons who 
do not possess a certificate showing that they 
have completed their elementary education 
to find jobs. This, among other things, 
results from the necessity of checking an 
influx into the workshops of young people 
with incomplete primary education. Young 
people, already employed, are being en- 
couraged to fill the gaps in their education. 
They are enabled to do so either through 
a system of tuition for adolescents (for the 
age groups 16 to 18) or through courses for 
adults (over 18). Enterprises are bound by 
law to organize and supervise supplementary 
education for their employees, with special 
attention being paid to young workers. 


Most important of all the decisions taken 
in these matters is resolution No. 810 of the 
Council of Ministers “on the subject of 
schooling employees in order to complete 
their elementary education” (Monitor Polski 
Polish Official Gazette) No. 17 of March 19, 
1957). 


§ 1. Schooling for the completion of the 
seven-year syllabus of the elementary 
school applies to employed persons up to the 
age of 36. 


§ 2. The schooling foreseen in § 1 should 
cover all adolescents of 16 to 18 years of 
age, whe have not completed their elemen- 
tary education. Adolescents should attend 
elementary schools for the employed or take 
part in group courses for the completion >1f 
that education. 


Further, according to the Council’s 
decision, each enterprise is obliged to 
furnish facilities for their employees to 
learn, i.e. by providing teachers, premises, 
school aids, and also by organizing pro- 
duction work in such a way that their 
Workers may regularly attend classes. 
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ON ARCHITECTURE 


“Are our towns, full of ill- 
designed and ugly houses, an 
old curiosity shop of forms 
that already belong to the 
past? I do not undertake to 
answer that question. We build 
those towns restricted by an 
insurmountable and inevitable 
limitation: technology can 
serve social aspirations only 
to the extent of economic pos- 
sibilities. We should remember 
however that in doing so we 
should take note of the needs 
of the future. The criteria for 
this are not too severe: a 
maximum of green spaces, the 
greatest possible areas reser- 
ved for traffic...” 

Jerzy Hryniewiecki 
in “Przeglad Kulturalny” 


NEW HONOUR FOR PROFESSOR 
SIERPINSKI 


Professor Waclaw Sierpifi- 
ski the well-known mathemat- 
ician, has been elected honor- 
ary member of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 

Professor Sierpinski is the 
author of over 600 works, 
published in many different 
countries. He has made a wide 
contribution to the develop- 
ment of the theory of sets, 
topology and the actual and 
theoretical function of num- 
bers. He was one of the 
founders of the Polish school 
of mathematics, which exerts 
considerable influence abroad. 
He has directed many scien- 
tific institutions and has lec- 
tured at Warsaw University 
for over forty years. 

He has published two works 
during the past two years: an 
encyclopaedia devoted to the 
theory of sets, which is a 
fundamental work on the 
subject, and another work on 
the theory of numbers, which 
contains much interesting new 
material. 

Professor Sierpifiski is co- 
founder and honorary editor 
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of the journal Fundamenta 
Mathematicae, published in 
Poland in several languages. 

On the announcement of 
his election to the New York 
Academy of Sciences Professor 
Sierpifski was interviewed by 
the Warsaw daily Zycie War- 
szawy. 

“Naturally I was very 
pleased at the news,” said 
‘Professor Sierpifiski. “This is 
my first American distinction. 
As it happened I was there in 
1959 and lectured at nine 
universities. 

“Polish-American co-oper- 
ation in mathematics is very 
successful. We maintain a 
lively exchange of visits. Pro- 
fessors Roman Siborski and 
Antoni Mostowski have recent- 
‘ly been lecturing in the States 
and Professor Helena Rosio- 
wa, Dean of the Mathemat- 
ical Faculty of Warsaw Uni- 
versity, is at present a guest 
lecturer in Chicago. 

“American mathematicians, 
particularly those of Polish 
descent, frequently visit this 
country and deliver lectures. 
We have recently had visits 
from Professors Alfred Tarski, 
Samuel Eilenberg and Jerzy 
Splawa-Neyman. Our latest 
guest was Professor Marek 
Kac, who is, by the way, a 
graduate of Lwéw University. 

“During my visit to Ame- 
rica I met many eminent 
scholars with Polish names 
and of Polish descent who 
hold some of the most import- 
ant chairs at leading Ameri- 
can universities. I confess to 
@ great pleasure at having 
found among them quite a 
tew of my former students.” 


GIFT FROM FRANCE 


Mme Marie Pigelet, of 
France, has offered the Nation- 
al Museum in Warsaw a 
portrait of Tadeusz Makowski, 
painted in 1931 by Marcel Gro- 
maire, an outstanding French 
painter. 








ART AND SCIENCE 


Finally, point 1 of § 5 lays down that 
“in promoting people to responsible positions 
in production, and in admissions to courses 
for the completion of vocational training 
which endows workers with the right ty 
occupational promotion, the completion of an 
education, equivalent to 7 classes of ele 
mentary school, should be taken into con- 
sideration to a greater extent than has been 
done hitherto.” 


Point 2 of the above section says that 
“Workers who are completing the 7th year 
of primary education for the employed and 
preparing for their final examination are 
granted one fortnight’s paid leave specially 
for that purpose.” 

Another important document is _ the 
statute of July 2, 1958, concerned with: 
vocational training, training for a specific job 
and the worker’s initial period of experience. 
Apart from defining the duties of enter- 
prises towards young people, the law requires 
of the former that they admit only those who 
have completed 7 years at a primary school. 

In addition to the obligations resulting 
from the relevant paragraph of the above 
quoted decision on supplementing workers’ 
education, enterprises are bound to carry 
permanently a list of all employees who have 
incomplete elementary education and, in co 
operation with the local People’s Councils, 
to draw up plans for the teaching of such 
people. On the other hand, the Ministry of 
Education has been ordered to widen the 
network of schools for the employed and of 
courses for additional teaching, as well as to 
provide for teaching staff and school aids. 


It might be stated at present that possi- 
bilities for the completion of primary edt- 
cation do exist in the great number of schools 
and courses already provided. Thus, each 
employed person desirous of learning may 
do so, having both the opportunity and the 
incentive. A worker may complete his primary 
schooling either by attending such schools 
for adults or the courses organized by his 
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EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 


employers, or by sitting for external examin- 
ations. 

A short time after the adoption of the 
laws in question, a survey was conducted of 
the occupational qualifications possessed by 
all workers in industry. As a result of the 
law and survey the attendance at primary 
schools for adults rose by 10,000 in 1958-1959, 
compared with the number in 1957-1958. At 
present there are in Poland 783 primary 
schools for adults, with 55,000 employed 
persons attending. Night schools and classes 
are held four times a week. 


Primary schools for the employed are 
set up even in small communities. A 
minimum of 20 persons is required for two 
classes to be set up. Where conditions do not 
permit the opening of a school, a course for 
general primary education is organized for 
5 candidates. 

There are 6,500 such courses with 70,000 
pupils. And finally, the Ministry of Education 
through its’ Inspectorates has set up pre- 
paratory courses for the examination of ex- 
ternal students. There are three examination 
terms a year. 


The very important question of raising 
the educational level of our population, start- 
ing with the gaps in the primary education 
of workers, is naturally not a problem to be 
solved easily by administrative methods. 
Part of the task, therefore, has been under- 
taken by social organizations such as trade 
unions and young people’s associations. They 
issue propaganda, organize courses, assist in 
drawing up lists of persons who need to 
complete their education, etc. All this work 
is regarded as part of their daily activity, 
which is the education of workers. 

Tid. 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR SOLTAN 


Professor Andrzej Soltan, 
one of this country’s most 
eminent physicists, died sud- 
denly on 10 December. 

Born in 1896, he studied at 
Warsaw University where he 
obtained his doctorate. He 
received the venia legendi in 
Paris, carrying out research 
on X-rays. In 1932 he took part 
in the construction of acceler- 
ators at the Californian In- 
stitute of Technology. On his 
return to Warsaw he built, in 
1938, the first Polish acceler- 
ator on which he carried out 
valuable work in nuclear 
physics. 

After the war Professor Sol- 
tan played a leading role in 
starting and developing re- 
search in nuclear physics in 
Poland. He was instrumental 
in building the Atom Hall, 
with a cascade accelerator, in 
the Institute of Experimental 
Physics of the University of 
Warsaw, whose history is 
inextricably bound up with 
his name. It was under his 
tuition that there grew up a 
whole generation of young 
nuclear physicists who now 
staff the Institute of Nuclear 
Research at Swierk, near War- 
saw. 

Professor Soltan was a 
corresponding member of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences 
and a member of the Aca- 
demy’s Presidium. He was 
also vice-president of the Pol- 
ish Peace Committee. 

The State Council for the 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy has voted a posthu- 
mous, first-class award to 
Professor Soltan for his great 
services to Polish science, 





Prawo miedzynarodowe [International 
Law]. By Ludwik Ehrlich. Fourth 
edition. Wydawnictwo Prawnicze 
nay ie Warszawa, 1958, 
pp. 749. , 


Each new edition of a work which 
consists both of a system of inter- 
national law and a course in it is an 
event in the field of legal science. The 
particularly rapid development of 
international relations since the 
second world war, the incessant 
growth of new legal principles, new 
institutions and forms of co-operation 
among nations, is all the time 
demanding additions to the system of 
legal knowledge. To an _ extent 
unknown in the past, today even 
experienced scholars feel obliged to 
revise part of their views, and it 
becomes necessary to supplement 
former editions of written works 
with new information on the growth 
of relations and principles. 

It is for this reason that the 
present, fourth edition of Professor 
Ehrlich’s work is important, especially 
as thirteen years have passed since 
the publication of the third edition. 
At that time the United Nations was 
merely a year old, and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice had hardly 
begun its post-war activities. 

Since the method adopted by 
Professor Ehrlich is so intimately 
connected with the current develop- 
ment of legal principles, we had long 
been feeling the gap in time dividing 
us from the 1946 edition. Professor 
Ehrlich’s method, which he calls 
neo-positivist and which is far re- 
moved from rigid dogmatism, is par- 
ticularly sensitive to all manifest- 
ations of growth of international 
legal norms. 

At this point it would seem proper 
to examine in detail and compare all 
the consecutive editions of the hand- 
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International Law 


book. But this, unfortunately, is more 
than the space allotted to the present 
review of the new edition permits, 
There are, however, certain modi- 
fications in each of the particular 
editions which merit at least some 
of our attention. 

Every new edition of The Law 
of Nations — now called Inter- 
national Law — was revised by the 
author, but at the same time the fun- 
damental principles adopted in 1927 
were later rather expanded than 
changed. 

The fourth edition resembles its 
predecessor as far as the volume of 
the material is concerned. In 1946 the 
author introduced a new method of 
organization of the subject matter, 
which is an admirable arrangement 
of the enormous number of rules 
of international law. Professor Ehr- 
lich divides these into four parts. 
Part I, International Law and Its 
Science, is an account of general 
fundamental ideas on the  sub- 
ject, ice. the definition, basis and 
validity of international law, its 
sources, growth, science, and contra- 
dictory currents; Part II deals with 
subjects or persons of international 
law; Part III, which is the largest, 
is entitled Mechanism of Relation 
among the Subjects of International 
Law. The author divides this pari 
into sections, the first of which is 
devoted to organs used by particular 
subjects, and the third to their 
common organs, whereas section two 
is a broad discussion of the various 
forms of international relations, with 
special emphasis on international 
agreements. The fourth section deals 
with disputes, and the fifth wifh 
compulsion in international law. 

Part IV of Professor Ehriich’ 
system bears the general title: Rules 
Concerning the Substance of Relations 
Between the Subjects of International 
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Law. These are relations between 
states, partaining to population and 
territory (sections I and II), and 
responsibility (section III). The final 
section of this part, the fourth, 
discusses “Conventional Rules Con- 
cerning the Substances of Co-operation 
among Subjects of International Law.” 
It is subdivided into: (a) economic co- 
operation, (b) cultural co-operation, 
(c) co-operation in combating diseases 
and disasters arising from passion 
and crime. 

Such an arrangement of the 
material — re-arranged: so many times 
by so many scholars — seems to be 
simple and clear, and it certainly 
bears the mark of the author’s own 
conception. The arrangement is in 
itself an important achievement and 
a considerable improvement on the 
previous editions. 

But, as we have said, both the 
essence of Professor Ehrlich’s theo- 
retical assumptions and the mode 
of their presentation remain the same. 

Thus in the second and subsequent 
editions Professor Ehrlich has placed 
a growing emphasis on the principle 
of good faith as a fundamental tenet 
of his whole theoretical system. In the 
fourth edition this. attitude may be 
seen in his constant and consistent 
demonstration of the fact that bona 
fides is the basis of international law 
in all its fields. Here, even more 
clearly than in previous editions, the 
principle of good faith penetrates the 
entire system, beginning with the 
“Fundamental Problems” of chapter 
one. It is emphasized in the review 
of history (chapter II, pp. 57, 79, and 
chapter IV, p. 91); it is the basis of 
discussion of the status of the 
subject in international law, and 
in particular of the equality be- 
tween subjects (pp. 115-116); it 

an important part when the 
author describes the organs used 
by the subjects (pp. 163, 198, 228); it 
appears in the section devoted to the 
intercourse of states as subjects of 
international law and to the inter- 
pretation of international agreements 
(@p. 254, 266, 303); and of course, this 
Btinciple is discussed in connection 
With the activity of the United 
Nations (pp. 328, 350), etc. 
It is to Professor Ehrlich’s own 
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work that the following description 
of the present development of the 
science of international law should be 
applied: “During the past quarter- 
century,” the author writes, “a 
method of investigating problems of 
international law has taken shape 
which may be called neo-positivist. 
Starting from the fact of social life, 
which is the co-existence of sovereign 
states, adopting thereby the ideas of 
state, will of the state, and sovereignty, 
and stating that a rule is obligatory 
for a state only insofar as that state 
has explicitly or implicitly admitted 
the rule, neo-positivism recognizes the 
possibility of establishing rules which 
have been implicitly admitted by 
states through their confirmation by 
court jurisdiction, especially by inter- 
national courts. ... Neo-positivism 
bases the validity of rules of inter- 
national law, binding for the state, 
upon the will of that state, either as 
clearly expressed or as set down as a 
result of more general principles which 
have been adopted by the state, and in 
the last instance — arising out of the 
principle of good faith” (p. 79, my 
italics, S. H.). 

This assumption has a methodo- 
logical consequence, in viewing and 
presenting the subject matter as a 
whole. The main, if not the only 
material used by the author is that 
derived from the actual practice of 
nations; only in the second instance 
is the conjectured existence or non- 
existence of a legal principle based 
on other sources of information such 
as jurisprudence. It is for this reason 
that the text of Professor Ehrlich’s 
work is full of rules derived either 
from treaties or from the results 
of arbitration, and in the first place 
from “the jurisdiction of tribunals 
which are organs of international 
courts in the strict sense” (pp. 37-38). 
This is an illustration of his view 
on the essence of international legal 
rules: “A rule of international law,” 
Professor Ehrlich writes, “is a rule 
applied as a rule of international law 
by tribunals properly called upon to 
apply international law, that is to say 
in the first instance by international 
courts (for example the International 
Court of Justice)” (pp. 9-10). 

This is why Professor Ehrlich’s 
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system is distinguished by its ex- 
tensive quotations from court verdicts, 
and in particular from verdicts and 
opinions issued by the International 
Court of Justice. * 

Another distinctive feature of the 
author’s work is its avoidance of 
over-frequent definitions and dogma- 
tic speculations as well as of consider- 
ations de lege ferenda. Instead of 
definitions we are given positive state- 
ments of legal rules as established in 
treaties or laid down in juridical 
opinions and verdicts. A thorough 
analysis of these general principles 
agrees with the conception con- 
tained in the famous Article 38 
of the Statute of the  Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Professor 
Ehrlich’s mode of reasoning is not an 
easy one. It would have been much 
simpler to present “general rules of 
the Law of Nations” (régles gé- 
nérales du droit des gens) based on 
pure speculation and not drawn from 
the practice of international relations. 
Here the reader is given not ready- 
made and arbitrary definitions, but 
concrete and positive legal material. 

Since the second world war theo- 
retical systems of international law 
have been aging much more rapidly 
than hitherto. This means they have 
had constantly to be brought up to 
date. This is even more true of a 
scientific system whose author does 
not for a moment depart from inter- 
national practice. This is exactly why 
the fourth edition of Professor 
Ehrlich’s International Law _ incor- 
porates the latest developments of 
the law and its application, an 
example of which is the citing of the 
Geneva Conference on Maritime Law 
of 1958. With all his care for close 
contact with current events in juri- 
dical life, Professor Ehrlich has 
avoided the dangers of an one-sided 
and facile topicality. International 
Law is not a commentary by a theo- 
retician who hurriedly produces 
glosses on political events, but a theo- 
retical system scientifically explained. 
Professor Ehrlich expresses his con- 
viction that the development of the 


1 The detailed case index (pp. 735-8) 
is an excellent guide to the material so 
essential both for international law and 


for Professor Ehriich’s system. 
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science of international law wy 
adversely affected by the fact tha 
jurists (particularly after the fin 
world war) often elaborated problem 
in an allegedly scientific manner, by 
in reality in a way designed to sery 
the interest of particular states. Suc 
jurists were driven — as Puffendor 
put it in 1672 — rather by love o 
their country than by a quest fe 
truth (studium adversus  patrian 
magis... quam veritatem, pp. 79, 0) 

Thus when, in presenting the rig 
of international jurisprudence, Pm 
fessor Ehrlich cites the names of tw 
Polish medieval lawyers, Stanislay 
of Skarbimierz and Pawel Wlodko 
wic, as prominent contributors to the 
medieval doctrine of the law @ 
nations, he is guided solely by a 
objective knowledge of the growth 
of international thought in Europe. 

Previous editions of the work dil 
not contain Stanislaw’s sermon, no 
did the famous treatises of Pawe 
Wlodkowic find the place the 
deserved. During the past ten year 
some new and valuable material has 
been brought to light, which has pro- 
vided the author with a firm found- 
ation for his present treatment of 
these issues. 

Professor Ehrlich is not afraid of 
revising his conceptions, even on 
issues as crucial as that of subjects- 
persons, if the practice of nations 
calls for it. In 1949, when the Inter- 
national Court of Justice issued its 
famous advisory opinion on compens- 
ation for damage suffered in the 
service of the United Nations, Pro 
fessor Ehrlich deemed it necessary 10 
adopt the concept of partial and 
qualified “subject status on the inter 
national plane”, as distinct, however, 
from full subject status in inter 
national law (pp. 112-113). This view 
point is not a product of theoretical 
speculation, but results from # 
necessity imposed by the practice ol 
nations. The author’s modifications 
of his system are therefore the result 
not of a priori assumption by a thee 
retician, but of the search for a thee 
retical system corresponding to th 
actual state of affairs in the practice 
of states. 

Among what are perhaps the les 
important changes introduced for the 
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A VOICE FROM THE AGE OF REASON 


benefit of the reader, are new biblio- 
graphies p each chapter. 
Some old names and works which, 
while they still have a significant 
place in the science of the law of 
nations, belong to another period, 
have been to a great extent replaced 
by new names and publications. Such 
names, of course, as Phillimore, 
Anzilotti, or the Polish scholar 
Makowski, have been retained. But 
the bibliographies are filled with 
recent systems, so that Sibert and 
Rousseau may be found alongside 
Krylov, Kozhevnikov or Durdenevsky, 
and Schwarzenberger, Jessup or 
Hackworth. 

Another change, which is conspic- 
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uous rather than novel, is that of 
the title of the work. It is to be 
regretted that Professor Ehrlich has 
not told the reader why he has now 
chosen the title International Law as 
more adequate than the previous 
Law of Nations. ? 

A most undersirable change, how- 
ever, and one which the author 
certainly did not intend, is the 
omission of the exhaustive general 
bibliography which had been included 
in the former editions. 


Stanislaw Hubert 
*) The paragraph examining the origin 


of both rms has been incorporated 
intact from the previous editions (pp. 8-9). 


A Voice from the Age of Reason 


Réd Ludzki [The Human Race]. by 
Stanislaw Staszic. First publication 
of the orignal MS. Edited by 
Z. Daszkowski. Introduction by 
B. Suchodolski. PWN, Warszawa, 
1959; Vol. 1, 294 pp. 2 tables; 
Vol. 2, 342 pp., Vol. 3, 543 pp. 
Classics of Philosophy Library 
(Polish Series). 


Stanislaw Staszic (1755-1826) was 
one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of an era in Polish history 
tich in exceptionally dramatic events. 
His life began in the last, tempestuous 
but creative years of Poland’s in- 
dependence, and lasted to the times 
of the Kingdom of Poland*, under 
the wild rule of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. These are only the externals 
of a drama that shook to its found- 
ations the life of the whole nation 
and determined for it the course of 
events throughout the nineteenth 
century. 


Staszic came from a_ respectable 
middle-class family settled in the 
town of Pila. His social background 
had a decisive impact on the course 
of his later activities and philosoph- 
ical and social views. In his auto- 


*That part of Poland created into 
& Kingdom ruled by the Russian Tsar 
at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815. 


biography Staszic makes the signi- 
ficant confession: “Wherever I went, 
I had to be ashamed of my birth; 
everywhere I found my like looked 
upon with contempt, deprived of 
honour, removed from offices and 
from land.” 


In these circumstances only the 
priesthood could open to the son of 
a middle-class family a path to some 
social position. So, without any real 
calling — for which he was re- 
proached during his lifetime and 
after death — Staszic took Holy 
Orders. In spite of this, his family 
background prevented him from 
being admitted to wider public ser- 
vice. He therefore engaged in tutor- 
ing, and for over ten years held 
a post in the household of the pro- 
minent statesman, Andrzej Zamoyski. 


At that time, in the last though 
hopeful years of Poland’s_ inde- 
pendence, Staszic published two im- 
portant works — Remarks on the Life 
of Jan Zamoyski and Warnings for 
Poland. Together with the political 
writings of Kollataj, another great 
thinker and public figure of the age, 
they constituted the most mature 
theoretical criticism of Polish feudal- 
ism and a many-sided programme for 
the nation’s renascence. 

It was only after the political 
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downfall of Poland, first of the Duchy 
of Warsaw * and then of the Kingdom 
of Poland that Staszic gained an 
opportunity of expanding his public 
activities. He was appointed to high 
administrative posts and used the 
authority which he thus gained to 
promote the economic growth of 
Polish territories, and to develop 
education and learning. To that 
development he attached hopes for 
a national revival and for this reason 
he condemned attempts at bringing 
about a rebirth of Poland by way of 
armed insurrection. 

During this period Staszic busily 
furthered his studies in the natural 
sciences, especially in geology. In this 
he followed in the steps of his friend 
and teacher from Paris, Buffon, 
whose work Epoques de la Nature he 
translated into Polish. The result of 
Staszic’s investigations in this field 
was a work on The Geology of the 
Carpathians and of other Polish 
Mountains and Plains, published in 
1816. 

It was in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century that the first 
version of The Human Race was 
written. This work, however, differed 
considerably from the later revised 
edition which he published in 1819- 
1820. The Human Race, as issued in 
print, was a didactic poem strange 
in form and not very comprehensible 
to the reader. The author clothed his 
ideas in a garb of awkward rhythm 
and rhyme, which greatly impeded 
the clarity of his thought. In any 
case only very few copies of the 
work published were saved for 
posterity, as practically the whole 
edition was confiscated by the 
Russian censor. No wonder, 
that the recent discovery and pub- 
lication of the original prose version 
of The Human Race, has aroused the 
greatest attention of scholars and 
provided a basis for a wider dis- 
semination of Staszic’s philosophical 
and social ideas. 

Professor Bogdan Suchodolski has 
well defined the significance of the 
work in his introduction: “The 
Human Race of Staszic belongs to 


* The semi- 
Poland under N 
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that great family of philosophic and 
poetical works which, on the 
threshold of the history of moder 
Europe made men realize that they 
were building their own civilization 
within the great kingdom of nature, 
and bearing full responsibility for it, 
Not only nature, but the life of 
human society was also acknowledged 
as a.secret worth probing, not only 
to rule over the forces of nature, 
but also subdue the social forces of 
his own world became the great 
dream of man.” 

In that current of European 
thought Staszic, although unfortunate- 
ly little known, played a specific and 
original réle. To reflections upon 
human history such as those of 
Rousseau or Condorcet in France, 
or Fergusson and Stuart in Britain, he 
added new ideas of his own. 

With Jean-Jacques Rousseau Sta- 
szic shared the conviction about the 
antagonistic nature of social progress, 
but man’s historical drama, as inter- 
preted by Staszic, is fuller in meaning. 
The intrinsic contradictions of pro- 
gress are necessary stages in the 
emancipation of man. 

He saw his own time as the eve 
of that emancipation. He wrote about 
it: “It is the highest degree of violence 
suffered by the laws of nature. It is 
the injustice of injustices. And from 
it order is bound to arise. Here the 
extremes meet. Today, inequality 
born of personal privileges appears 
in its most excessive guise, and yet 
the Human race is a step nearer to 
its inherent equality.” 


The paradoxes of progress are not | 


only abstract. They come to light as 
the conflicts and struggles with the 
despots and nobles fought by the 
masses who are deprived of their 
human rights. “The story of man is 
still a great and unceasing fight of 
civilization in revolt against the 
forces which seek to resist its pro- 


This substantially fresh historical 
viewpoint led Staszic to a definition 
of the subject and aim of history 
which opened up new vistas. He saW 
the struggle of peoples striving for 
a just society of free men as the basic 
object of historical study. He has 
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sharp words of criticism for the 
traditional writing of history: “These 
episodes, these feuds of family with 
family, duke with duke, duke with 
commander oor chieftain, these 
quarrels, these wars for inheritance, 
for sceptres and crowns, of which 
scribblers have concocted the whole 
of history are merely petty events 
in the growth of the human race: 
they are not at all essential, and 
may be included there, and there only, 
where they bear some relation to the 
course of general relations.” 

It is true that in his philosophy 
of history, as expressed here, Staszic 
carried too far his contempt for wars 
and kings. In general, he treat- 
ed empirically acquired historical 
material rather too freely, paying 
little attention to the sequence and 
order of events. His astoundingly 
rich learning in this respect supplied 
him only with illustrations for a 
suggestive and vastly projected vision 
of human history. But this was 
a fault which Staszic shared with all 
the writers of his age. 

Interesting are the ideas of Staszic 
on the origin and réle of religion in 
history. “The conception of unlawful 
property extorted from mankind their 
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land, the conception of gods, took 
from them their reason.” Priests and 
lords combined in a “most dreadful 
conspiracy” against humanity, and 
this enabled them to deprive the 
majority of men of their rights. If 
it were not for religion, the human 
race would never have been in 
bondage. Therefore “nobility and 
clergy are of their very nature the 
enemies of truth and _ scholarship; 
learning explores the true relations 
of things and men, thereby digging 
a pit under schemes of violence and 
superstition.” 

Staszic explains religion with the 
simplifications which are typical for 
the Age of Reason. Nevertheless, he 
brings out some important aspects 
of religion in society and, together 
with Kolitataj, he initiates independent 
secular research in this domain. 

We have hardly touched upon 
a few of the ideas of Staszic’s re- 
markable work which, thanks to the 
initiative of Polish publishers, has 
been brought to the reader. It will 
now facilitate further and wider 
acquaintance with an important part 
of Poland’s cultural past. 


Henryk Hinz 


The Social Status of the Intelligentsia 


Wyksztatcenie a pozycja spoteczna in- 
teligencji, Cz. 1 [Education and the 
Social Status of the Intelligentsia, 
Pao PWN, L6dZ, 1959. 421 pp. 

e. ' 


The wide-scale sociological re- 
search which has been carried on in 
Poland for some years has met with 
approval and interest among Western 
sociologists. At international meetings 
and conferences it is often said that 

more is expected of the 
Poles than a mere application of 
methods invented by somebody else 
to the research into the relations 
Prevailing in their own country, 
‘exotic’ as they may seem to West- 
em eyes. What is expected from them 
is assistance in the solving of a prob- 





lem which to many Western scholars 
seems a hopeless undertaking: how 
to combine scientific precision and 
accuracy with the scientist’s active 
participation in the process of social 
change. Many of the leading socio- 
logists in the West are worried by 
the lack of social interest in their 
work and, consequently, of the social 
effects of their efforts. They hope that 
research being conducted in Po- 
land — where it is supported and 
financed by a revolutionary State and 
concentrated on the key problems 
of a society going through a process 
of profound transformation — will 
bring about a historical promotion 
of sociology in the hierarchy of social 
functions. 

This hope is not unfounded; every 
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now and then reports on the progress 
of work are published, showing that 
Polish sociologists have been slowly 
but surely advancing in this direction. 
Few brilliant successes have been 
recorded so far; but surely it is only 
by synthesis — achieved through 
empirical research — that splendour 
can be added to this work. 


A typical example of such progress 
reports is provided by the first 
volume of studies prepared by the 
Sociological Research Unit of the 
Institute of Philosophy and Sociology 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences: 
Education and the Social Status of the 
Intelligentsia. The Unit — which 
conducts empirical research on the 
largest scale in Poland — already has 
to its credit a volume of studies 
on the structure of the working class, 
published some time ago. The present 
publication is the first in a series 
of studies dealing with the social 
transformations within the Polish 
intelligentsia, particularly with the 
emergence of a new intelligentsia 
recruited from the ranks of the work- 
ing class and the peasantry. 

Here we owe the reader a few 
words of clarification concerning the 
terminology. The word ‘intelligentsia’ 
thas no equivalent in Western lan- 
guages, particularly in the English- 
speaking world. What is more, the 
problem of the intelligentsia is typical 
of Eastern Europe and is not an 
autonomous object of research in 
American or British sociology. 


In Polish, the term ‘intelligentsia’ 
has no sharply-defined meaning. Its 
scope covers such widely different 
strata as writers and artists, re- 
sponsible workers in the fields of 
economy, technology and admin- 
istration, the professions, and office 
workers on all levels — known in 
America as “white collar workers”. 
It will be seen that the milieu 
described as ‘the intelligentsia’ is 
by no means homogeneous, and it 
is not easy to find proper criteria to 
distinguish it from other milieus. It 
is only as a result of detailed research 
that these milieus and their dividing 
lines can be more precisely defined. 
Thus, in his introduction to the vol- 
ume under review, Professor Jan 


Szcezepaniski, head of the Sociological 
Research Unit, suggests that division 
into mental and manual work should 
be accepted as a working criterion of 
selection, while “the totality of mental 
workers” could be taken as a working 
definition of the intelligentsia. Accord. 
ing to Professor Szczeparski, detailed 
research will provide an answer t 
such sociologically important ques 
tions as “is the intelligentsia 
a stratum?”, “does it represent one or 
more separate sub-cultural patterns?” 
or “what is the place of the intelligen- 
tsia in the new social hierarchy?” 


The combination of so many 
heterogenous elements into one 
subject of research is fully justified 
in Poland in view of the exceptional- 
ly important réle which this socio- 
logically vague ‘intelligentsia’ has 
played in the social movements of the 
last hundred years of the nation’s 
history. This special rédle of the 
intelligentsia as a whole — in spite of 
the diversity of its components - 
justifies its treatment as a separate 
section of society; and this in tum 
accounts for the social importance of 
such research. The formation over 
a period of some fifteen years of an 
intelligentsia of many thousands, 
recruited from the ranks of the work- 
ing class and the peasantry, has been 
a gigantic effort and one of the 
greatest achievements of the Socialist 
transformation of Poland. Who are 
the members of this new intelligen- 
tsia? What are the _ relationships 
between them and the other classes 
of Polish society? What are their 
tastes, their ideals and their social 
attitudes? What are the vices and 
virtues of the system of their training 
and promotion? All these problems 
deserve a thorough examination; theif 
scientific and practical value is only 
too obvious. 

The volume under review contains 
(apart from an “Introduction on the 
Method” by Professor Szczepariski) 
two comprehensive studies: one of 
them, by Andrzej Borucki and Stefa- 
nia Dzieciolowska, deals with boys 
and girls who completed theif 
secondary education in Lédz in 1956 
and did not continue their studies at 
an establishment of higher education, 
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while the other, by Zdzislaw and 
Salomea Kowalewski, is concerned 
with the Promoted Workers’ College 
of Technology in LédzZ — a school de- 
signed for particularly gifted industrial 
workers, capable of becoming tech- 
nicians and production managers in 
industry. Both studies deal with 
a wide range of issues: they contain 
a detailed analysis of the social corn- 
position of the investigated groups, 
as well as an examination of the ways 
of social promotion, typical patterns 
of evolution and socie! 2d political 
attitudes within these groups. 

Special attention is due to one 
of the methodological postulates 
listed in Professor Szczeparski’s 
introduction: all the phenomena 
which are the object of research 
should be located within a wider 
framework of historical processes. 
This postulate — which sociology owes 
to Marxism — is not only indis- 
pensable in the interpretation of the 
investigated phenomena, but also has 
a profound methodological meaning: 
it enables the researcher to make a 
correct selection of his subject matter 
and to differentiate between analysis 
of socially important issues and a 
mere game consisting of presenting 
commonplace statements in the guise 
of algebraic formulae. 

Both authors have endeavoured to 
make use of this method; perhaps 
they have not managed to be fully 
consistent, but, despite all their short- 
comings, they avoided the danger of 
Narrowing their scientific horizons, 
inherent in a purely’ empirical 
approach devoid of historical per- 
spective. 

The volume under review contains 
no statistical data or sociogical 
analyses concerning the formation of 
the new intelligentsia as a whole; but 
this is only natural since these two 
monographs are designed to provide 
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material for a future synthesis. On 
the other hand, we have the right to 
regret that the authors have chosen 
as the object of their research groups 
which do not provide the best con- 
ditions for arriving at such a 
synthesis. The first study is devoted 
to the graduates from secondary 
schools who did not continue their 
studies; and yet, in the Polish school 
system, the general secondary schools, 
like the grammar schools in Eng- 
land, are precisely designed to pro- 
vide a basis for university studies. 
Consequently, those who failed to be 
admitted to a_ university, are, 
as it were, a by-product of these 
schools and are by no means typical 
of their réle as centres of training of 
the new intelligentsia. Similarly, the 
Promoted Workers’ College of Tech- 
nology, which is the cdject of the 
other study, was typical of the 
‘emergency’ method of training 
technicians which, for certain 
reasons, was used immediately after 
the war, but has_ since been 
rejected. The bulk of working class 
and peasant youth joins the ranks 
of the new technical intelligentsia 
through the normal channels of the 
Polish technical school system — 
vocational schools and colleges of 
science and technology; investigation 
of this youth would result in more 
representative data. 

These remarks are not designed 
to reveal the shortcomings of the book; 
they rather point to the tremendous 
tasks facing Polish sociology. The 
book is one of the preliminary 
attempts to deal with these tasks, 
and naturally, while important and 
valuable, it is still far from perfect. 
Another reason why it is valuable for 
foreign readers is that it reflects the 
current state of sociological research 
in Poland — with all its vices and 
virtues. 


Zygmunt Bauman 










NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LITERATURE 


JULIAN PRZYBOS: Poezje zebrane 
[Collected Poems]. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 
495 pp., 1 plate. Clothbound, $1.45 


A comprehensive selection from the 
whole range of works of one of the most 
original Polish poets. PrzybosS (born 1901) 
usually classed as a member of the pre- 
1939 avantgarde, is also a literary and 
art critic and essayist. His difficult, 
intellectual poetry, novel in form, is 
closely concerned with progressive social 
ideas, 


LITERARY 


ANDRZEJ WALICKI: Osobowogé a 


historia. Studia z dziejéw literatury 
4 mySli rosyjskiej. [Personality and 
History, Studies in the History of 


Russian Thought and Literature]. Pub- 
lished by PIW for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Research Centre for Slavonic 
Studies. Warszawa, 1959. 488 pp. $1.25 
Five essays on historical thought in 
19th century Russia, treated from the 


STANISLAW ZIELINSKI: 
[Kaleidoscope]. Czytelnik, Warszawa, 1%. 
324 pp. $0.65 

The second impression of a volum 
of short stories by an author who ha 
a flair for the literary grotesque — short, 
satirical narratives, dealing with social, 
political and psychological 


between his former realist style of writing 
and his latest works which often make 
use of the surrealist convention whic 
manifested itself so strikingly in State 
zezowatych (The Ship of the Cross-Eye#). 


HISTORY 


Marxist point of view: Slavonophiles ani 
Occidentalists (the problem of nation ani 
history in the Russian thought of the 
first half of the 19 century); Personality 
and History (the controversy about the 
influence of Hegelian historicism on mit- 
19th century Russian thought); Vissarion 
Belinsky and Problems of Romanticism; 
On Turgenev’s “Schopenhauerism”; Do- 
stoyevsky and the Idea of Freedom. 


MEMOIRS 


FRANCISZEK SALEZY DMOCHOWSKI: 
Wspomnienia od 1806 do 1830 roku [Re- 
miniscences, 1806-1830]. Introduction and 
notes by Zdzislaw Libera. PIW. Warszawa, 
1959. 388 pp. Clothbound. $1.45 


Reminiscences of a poet and critic 
(1801-1871), who, while not achieving 
renown, rendered enormous services to 
the Polish literary world as publisher, 


editor, translator and promoter of letter 
in Warsaw. His translations included 
works by Scott and Balzac, which he 
published in cheap serial editions. His 
reminiscences are his best original work; 
they provide a valuable picture of life 
in Warsaw in the years preceding the 
November Rising of 1830, and the Romantic 
period, so important in Poland’s literaty 
history. 


HISTORY 


ZOFIA AMEISEN: Globus Marcina 
Bylicy z Olkusza i mapy nieba na wscho- 
dzie i zachodzie [The Celestial Globe and 
Celestial Charts of Marcin Bylica of 
Olkusz]. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences Committee 
on the History of Science. Wroctaw- 
Krakéw-Warszawa, 1959. 55 pp., 24 plates. 
$0.55 (Monographs on the History of 
Science and Technology). 
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Marcin Bylica of Olkusz (c. 1433 © 
c. 1493) was an astrologer who bequeathed 
his astronomical instruments to CracoW 
University. His celestial globe is a fine 
work of art, and from the scientific poitt 
of view provides evidence of the influence 
of Arabian astronomy on mediaevi 
Christian astronomers. There are phot 
graphic reproductions of the globe. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ANTONI CZUBINSKI & MARIAN 
OLSZEWSKI: Z rewolucyjnych tradycji 
Pornafiskiego w latach 1919-1938 [Revolu- 
tionary Traditions in the Poznafi Region, 
1919-1938]. Wydawnictwo Poznahskie. 
Pomnafi, 1959. 174 pp. $0.25 


A contribution to the history of the 
revolutionary workers’ movement in a 
region where, for many historical and 
social reasons, its conditions of develop- 
ment were much more difficult than in 
Central and Southern Poland. (Between 
the world wars the Poznaf region was 
largely under the influence of the right- 
wing nationalist parties.). 


TADEUSZ GLEMMA: Piotr Kostka, 
Lata mtodzieficze i dziatalnosé polityczna. 
1582-15985 [Piotr Kostka. Youth and Political 
Activity, 1532-1595}. PWN. Toruf, 1959. 
6 pp.. 3 plates. $3.20. (Annals of the 
Toruh Scientific Society. Vol. 61 for 1956, 
Part 2.). 


A monograph on _ regional history, 
describing the life and activity of Piotr 
Kostka, Bishop of Chelmno, who worked 
in a particularly interesting and important 
period marked by the conflict between 
the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation; changes of great historical 
significance in the Polish constitutional 
system (the first elections of Polish kings) 
and the wars in which Poland was 
engaged in the East and in the North. 
Summaries in Italian and German. 


STEFAN KUCZYCKI & WLADYSLAW 
OGRODZINSKI: Grunwald 1410-1960. Wy- 
dawnictwo Pojezierze. Olsztyn, 1959. 64 pp., 
8 plates, $0.30 


A popular outline of Poland’s war with 
the Teutonic Order in 1410 and the main 
battle in that war. Published for the 
forthcoming 550th anniversary of the 
battle of Grunwald (also known as the 
battle of Tannenberg). The celebrations 
fo be held in July 1960 will be the first 
of a series to mark the 1000th anniversary 
of the Polish State. 


JOACHIM LELEWEL: Dzieta. Tom III. 
Wyktady kursowe z historii powszechnej 
© Uniwersytecie Wiletiskim 1822-1824 


Works, Vol. III. A Course in Universal 
History, Held at Wilno University, 1822- 
184). Ed. Marian H. Serejski. Published 
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by PWN for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of History. Warszawa, 
1959. 797 pp. Clothbound. $4.55 


Lectures by Lelewel (1786-1861) from the 
last period of his teaching at Wilno 
University, included in the monumental 
edition of collected works of that eminent 
historian. Lelewel resisted ideas of 
Romanticism, his view of history 
inclining to those of the Enlightenment. 
According to him “universal motion and 
changes in culture” determine the fate 
of countries and nations, and “the per- 
fectioning of the human kind” is the 
principal motif of history. After 1824 he 
had to leave Wilno for political reasons, 
and after 1830 (the November Insurrection), 
to emigrate to Paris and Brussels, where 
he was the leader of progressive Polish 
émigrés, 


STANISLAW SCHWANN: Janusz Abraham 
Gehema (1648-1715). Published by Wydaw- 
nictwo Poznafskie for the Szczecin Scien- 
tific Society. Poznaf, 1959. 64 pp., 
20 plates. $0.85. (The Social Sciences 
Section, Vol. 3). 


A monograph devoted to the Polish 
physician who was one of the founders 
of modern medicine and author of many 
works, especially on medicine in the 
army, where at that time novel ideas 
in European medical knowledge were 
being propagated. With a full bibliography 
of Gehema’s\ works and of monographs 
and papers about him. Comprehensive 
notes, reproductions of first editions of 
Gehema’s works. A summary in English. 


Z dziejéw Ziemi Ztotowskiej, 1918-1939. 
[From the History of the Zilotéw Region, 
1918-1939]. Commemorative Book of the 
Congress of Former Fighters for the 
Polish Character and Freedom of the 
Piast Lands, held on July 21-22, 1959. 
Published by Wydawnictwo Poznafskie 
for the Poznah Historical Society, Stupsk 
Branch, Poznan, 1959. 95 pp. $0.35 (The 
Stupsk Library Series, Vol. 3. 


At the Paris Conference in 1919, the 
Zioté6w region (situated to the west of 
Bydgoszcz) was given to the German 
Reich, disregarding Poland’s historical 
rights and contrary to the will of the 
population, the majority of whom had 
always been Polish. In spite of strong 
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German pressure the Poles succeeded in 
maintaining, throughout the whole of 
the inter-war period, their own strong 
social and economic organizations, sup- 
ported by the Polish consulate. Under the 
Nazi régime the Poles suffered enormous 
losses. The book includes personal. re- 
miniscences and papers prepared with the 
help of historians from Poznah University. 


JOZEF POPKIEWICZ: Spétdzielczosé 
produkcyjna na przetomie. (Na przyktadzie 
Dolnego Slaska) [The Turning-Point in 
Co-operative Farming, with Examples from 
Lower Silesia]. Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1959. 
146 pp. $0.95. 


Data from economic studies covering 
co-operative farms in the Wroclaw Voi- 
vodship both before October 1956 and in 
the next two years. The research was 
carried out by workers of the Department 
of Political Economy in the Wroclaw 
Technical University, directed by Mr. Pop- 
kiewicz. 


Rocznik Muzeum Narodowego w War- 
szawie, [The Yearbook of the Warsaw 
National Museum]. Vol. III. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1959, 567 pp. Clothbound, $5.85 

Nearly half the volume is taken up 
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by the section on ancient art, whid 
contains an account of the excavation 
conducted in Egypt by Professor 
mierz Michalowski, and papers on subj 
bordering on the history of art nie 
history of material culture. The sectiog 
also includes a study on the drawings o 
Henryk Pilatti and on the re-constructiog 
of the town hall in Wilno; three artic 
on the history of art collections (amo 
others, the PrzeZdziecki collection in w. 
saw); informatory articles about 4 
exhibitions. The book is illustrated. Sum} 
maries in Russian and French. 


MARIA ZWISKA: Amatorski ruch pla 
styczny wéréd gérnikéw. [Amateur Pain 
ing and Sculpting Among Miners]. Pub; 
lished by the Katowice Voivodship Cultura} 
Centre. Katowice, 1959. 107 pp., 18 plates 
$0.95 


The Miners’ Union has shown great 
initiative in promoting interest in arf 
among Polish miners. This has been 
demonstrated at exhibitions of works by 
amateur painters and sculptors, The boolf 
discusses the forms of advice given td 
amateurs, the educational réle of the 
movement, and the place of amateur 
works in national art. A summary if 
French. 


DICTIONARIES 


Stownik encyklopedyczny dla lesnikéw, 
drzewiarzy i mysliwych [An Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary for Foresters, Dendrologists 
and Huntsmen]. Collective work. Paf- 


stwowe Wydawnictwo Rolnicze i Leéne. 
Warsaw, 1959. 539 pp. $3.35 
prepared by over a 


The dictionary, 





hundred experts, includes some 14,000) 
items, of which 9,000 are definitions and 
5,000 are Polish and Latin equivalents. 
Apart from forestry, dendrology and 
hunting, other auxiliary subjects, such 
mineralogy, meteorology, etc., are 
given consideration. 
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| POLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY 


AN EXPOSE 


by 
ADAM RAPACKI 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Delivered in the Sejm on February 16, 1960 


Honourable House, 
The Government of the Polish People’s Republic has deemed it 
necessary to present to the Sejm in a wider perspective problems 
concerning Poland’s foreign policy. We are now witnessing profound 
changes in the international situation which are already visible 
to all and facing new momentous events which may make the year 
1960 memorable as one of decisive progress on the road from the cold 
war towards lasting peaceful co-existence. 

In these circumstances the need for the Sejm to voice its opinion 
on problems of foreign policy seems only too obvious. 

The elements of peaceful co-existence in the international situ- 
ation have been growing during the last few years, gaining prepon- 
derance over the elements of the cold war. 

The development of science and technology in the 20th century 
shows up more and more clearly the absurdity of wars and arma- 
ments races. 

But this world is not governed by pure logic. The dictates of 
common sense can determine the course of events only if there are 
social forces capable of waging a struggle for the victory. 

In the course of the last few years such forces have matured 
‘and emerged to a degree never known before. This is a funda- 
‘mental fact. 

The growth of the world forces of Socialism and, above all, the 
development of the world Socialist system have played a decisive 
part in this development. 




















In the economic field, the world Socialist system, which has bes} Bu 
superior to the capitalist system as far as the rate of growth qi great : 
industrial production is concerned, has now also won superiority} of the 
in the absolute growth of industrial output. The possibility of th | develo 
world Socialist system outstripping the world capitalist system in| system 
gross industrial production has become a real and not far distant) 7p, 
prospect. ae : : : ee | countr 

In the scientific and technical field, the leading Socialist state) jtmog: 
the Soviet Union, has won superiority in the decisive branches) o¢ go}; 
of modern science and technology over the leading capitalist! irrespe 
power, the United States, and is now consolidating and developing) wagin; 
this superiority. throug 

In the military field it has become clear to everybody that the) pecuit 
adoption of a policy from “a position of strength” with regard t0| forces. 
the Socialist states has no longer any foundation in reality. | Th 

In the political field, as in all the other fields, the unity of the} d a 
Socialist states, their co-operation and mutual assistance have) fae . 
during the last few years, attained a new and qualitatively higher| oo : 
level. , 

The growth in the forces of the Socialist camp has been, and] and ci 
is being, accompanied by an increasingly active peaceful inter- Th 
national policy on its part. | recent 

All these facts are undermining and gradually eliminating the) has lo: 
effects of the policy of falsehoods, prejudices and mistrust towards useles: 
the Soviet Union and the Socialist states which was in operation) YSte™ 


during the long years of the cold war. pender 


The mass of the people all over the world are being strengthened oh 


in their conviction that war can be averted, that a lasting peaceful 
co-existence of states irrespective of differences in their political Th 
systems is possible, and that such co-existence is, moreover, the only only te 
way out, if we want to survive. * | intern 
This conviction is opening up new possibilities for the forces only k 
of peace and bringing new recruits to their ranks all over the world suited 
Thanks to the growth of the world Socialist forces, the process Sotal 
of political and economic liberation of the peoples of Asia ané cirel 
Africa is making headway. In almost all the economically under] “* 
developed countries aspirations to independence and economit) In 
progress are growing in strength. prospe 
The events of the last few years prove unequivocally that the with e 
colonial or semi-colonial system is disintegrating speedily anf Worst. 
irrevocably. An 
The social development of countries which have freed themselvéjin fay 
from colonial dependence, but have not entered the road of Socialis!) growin 
development is a complex process and one full of contradictions) the co 
The fight of progressive forces against reaction may continue to Mare be: 
waged for a long time there and assume particularly dramatic forM) conduc 
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But both today, and in the long run, these countries are a new, 
vth of] great and constantly growing force, interested in the consolidation 
riority} of their independence, in the preservation of peace and in the 
of the} development of peaceful competition between the two world 


listant| The Socialist states are developing their relations with those 
countries on the basis of these common interests, which are of the 
State,| ytmost importance. The relations will be founded on the principle 
anches| of solidarity with their struggle for progress and independence, 
ritalist| imespective of who is conducting this struggle, as long as he is 
loping} waging it. The internal logic of the development of these nations, 
through all fluctuations and conflicts, must lead in the final 
at the| result to the victory of the genuinely progressive and liberatin 
ard to forces. : ef 


of the The present alignment of forces is an irrefutable fact. This 
fundamental and clearly visible shift in the world alignment of 
forces in favour of Socialism and peace, which we have been wit- 
nessing, could not but influence the stand of the ruling classes 
and circles in the West. 
inter-| lhe official policy from a position of strength, which until 
recently was almost universally accepted by those classes and circles, 
ng the has lost its foundations in reality. It has proved to be completely 
useless as a tool for hampering the development of the Socialist 
sysiem and as a means of maintaining or reviving colonial de- 
pendence in one form or another. It is meeting with growing dislike 
and resistance on the part of the working masses. It is being discred- 
ited in the eyes of public opinion in the West. 


oliti There are strong and influential circles in the West which are 
e only only too willing to intensify their efforts to maintain and aggravate 

’ jinternational tension. There is nothing surprising in this. But it is 
only logical that a gradual tendency to look for a new policy, better 









srocess capable of adapting itself to the tasks of peaceful competition with 
3 Socialism, should begin to develop among the ruling classes and 
circles in the West. 


nomic} In whatever way the ruling classes in the West may view the 

prospects of peaceful competition with Socialism, they must realize 
at the) With ever growing clarity that for them war would be the very 
and Worst solution. 


And it is only logical that as the alignment of forces is changing 

aselvéin favour of Socialism and peace, these realistic tendencies are 
oclauis growing in strength, while those who are stubbornly clinging to 
ictions} the cold war stategy, and the policy from a position of strength 
> to Mare becoming more and more isolated — the more adventurist their 
conduct in fact, the greater their isolation. 
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This does not mean that there has been any change in the | ‘at be 
of contemporary capitalism, or that the danger of war is no longer] this r 
inherent in it. But the fate of the world is no longer being shaped| Septer 
exclusively, or even in any decisive way, by the laws of imperialism, Th 
It is being shaped by the mutual relations between the two| Ho 
systems — the Socialist and the capitalist system. Th 

In this situation nothing is a foregone conclusion. War is not| the né 
unavoidable — but this does not automatically mean lasting peace, | count 
The automatic intensification of the struggle is not unavoidable, byt influe 
neither is it certain that a steadily progressing détente will auto-| xterr 
matically follow as the forces of Socialism grow in strength. | peacel 


Along with this growth, however, elements of détente and the Bap 
chances of a lasting peaceful co-existence will also gain in strength, | belong 


But only actions taken consciously to this end by all forces) increa: 
desiring peace can ease acute tensions and counteract the danger of} influe: 
reckless moves — the conscious efforts exerted by people engaged; We 
in building Socialism and Communism, the peaceful policy of the) This is 
states of the Socialist camp, and, in the capitalist world, the fight’ Ou 
of the working class movement, of the working class itself, of the) policy 
toiling masses, as well as conscious action against the danger| intere: 


of war on the part of all people of sound judgement. | expres 
For an example take the history of the last few years: on Pe 
fy) 


The prospects for the transition from cold war to concrete and! Soviet 
responsible talks, to a joint if gradual solving of urgent problems, aot 
did after all exist and grow some time ago. The Soviet Union and) ee 
the Socialist states have been demanding such talks for years, ey na 
putting forward constructive proposals concerning all the most) d wl 4 
important questions. But in spite of this, such decisive talks Were | orl d 
not held. The question of disarmament reached a deadlock. The)" (,. 
German problem became more acute. West Berlin became an evel)... 
more dangerous trigger spot in Europe. Thus, in spite of the ever Int 
more favourable alignment of forces, there was no automatic progress) .... “ 
in the relaxation of tension. - 


It was the consistent initiative and peaceful policy conducted) the py 
by the Soviet Union and other Socialist countries, among them) oyp re 
Poland, which gained ever wider understanding and support among it 
the masses and among reasonable people in the world, and thi} |, 
made the new start possible. | Co-ope 

The way to this new period in the international situation —| Social 
a period of summit meetings and attempts to solve internationil| closer, 
problems jointly — was opened by three Soviet initiatives: the pre and bs 
posal for the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and th} Ow 
settlement of the problem of West Berlin; the visit of the Sovieljand tt 
Premier Krushchev to the United States; and the plan for complet ally — 
and general disarmament. confirr 
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nature}' It can thus be stated with a large degree of accuracy: we entered 
longer| this new period in the international situation in the middle of 
shaped | September, 1959. 

ialism,| This, Citizen Deputies, generally speaking, is the background. 

e two| Honourable House, 

The task of Poland’s foreign policy is to serve the interests of 
is not| the nation. This means that we must develop relations with other 
peace, countries, and — in so far as our possibilities allow — gain an 
le, but | influence on international relations so as to ensure the best possible 
auto- | external conditions for the strengthening of Poland’s security, her 
peaceful, Socialist development. 

We can develop our relations with other countries along these 
id the | jines and influence international relations in this way, only as a state 
ength belonging to the Socialist camp, only in conditions of a steady 
forces| increase in the strength of the Socialist camp, of its growing 
ger of| influence on the development of the international situation. 
igaged;} We want to be, and are, an active force in the Socialist camp. 
of the| This is the foundation of Poland’s foreign policy. 
> fight’ Our foreign policy is a policy of peace. Only such can be the 
of the} policy of a Socialist state, only such a policy is in the most vital 
danger) interest of the Polish people. This is not a mere coincidence; it is the 
expression of a basic historical truth — only the road of Socialism 
corresponds to the most vital interests of our nation: 
to Poland’s foreign policy, like the international policy of the 
blems Soviet Union and of other Socialist states, has long envisaged that 
nan the international situation would progress from cold war to a lasting 

peaceful co-existence. We have tried and are still trying to make the 
a biggest possible contribution to the struggle for this progress con- 
; we bry by the Socialist camp and all the peaceful forces of the 
world. 
. aa sad relations with various countries are based on the following 
principles: 
evel" Internationalism and unity in our relations with the Socialist 
er states, solidarity in questions of peace and national independence 
in relations with countries which have arisen and are rising from 
ducted] the ruins of colonialism, and constructive peaceful co-existence in 
| thet! our relations with all countries with different social systems. 
among) Citizen Deputies, 
id In the course of the last years, our relations of friendship, 
co-operation and mutual assistance with the Soviet Union and all 
ion | Socialist states, our links with the Socialist camp, have become still 
ationalj closer, still more firmly based on the unity of ideas, historic tasks 
1e pre} and basic interests. 
nd th} Our relations with the Soviet Union — the first Socialist state 
Sovieli and the main force of world Socialism, our great neighbour and 
mple# ally — have never been so good as they are at present. This was 
confirmed by the memorable exchange of Party and Government 
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visits — the Polish delegation headed by Comrade Gomulka whi 
visited the Soviet Union in autumn 1958, and the Soviet delegation 
headed by Comrade Khrushchev which visited Poland in July 195% 
Polish-Soviet economic, scientific, technical and cultural co-operatigy 
is more active than ever before. It was and is of particularly 
valuable and sometimes decisive assistance to us in many key 
problems in the development of our economy. 
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In the field of foreign policy we have a common programme of camp - 


fighting for peace, and common views on the methods of imple 
menting this programme. Our close co-operation is also expressed 


' lt ism 
scientit 


in mutual consultations preceding the most important initiative) of visi 
taken by both our states, as is the case in relations between all the! delegat 


Socialist states concerned. 


| it visit 


We give our active support to the initiatives of the Government} Last y: 
of the U.S.S.R., as though they were our own, and we have the Bulgar 


full support of the Soviet Government for our initiatives. 


are loo: 


Our co-operation with both our other neighbours — with the next Ir 
Republic of Czechoslovakia and the German Democratic Republic —| Rouma 
is growing ever closer. Apart from the general tasks in the struggle import 
waged by our camp, we are linked with these two states by close| Asia — 
cooperation in the fight against the aggressive and revisionist policy made | 
of the Government of the German Federal Republic and in numer- # 2&W 
ous problems connected with the proper arrangement of relations terné 


in Central Europe. 


Both our political and our very favourably developing economic 
co-operation with Czechoslovakia is of great importance to us. We 
have made great progress in co-operation covering many branches 
of industry, among them in such important ones as the metallurgical, 


| been a 
Union 
permal 
circles. 
is a ne 





chemical and engineering industries. We see further possibilities 7 upon t 


progress in this vital field of mutual aid. 


endeav 
can be 


I am glad to be able to announce that a Party and Government! coonor 
delegation of our Czechoslovak friends will visit our country in the peace 
autumn. This will undoubtedly enable us to discuss jointly how 1) aro tp, 


develop our co-operation which has already brought so many positive} 


results. 


We are paying particular attention to the strengthening of friend- 


ship and development of all-round co-operation with our western 


neighbour — the German Democratic Republic. We highly esteem 


its uncompromising attitude towards West German militarism, 
revisionism and chauvinism — the common enemies of the Polish 
and the German nation. 

The latest events in the political life of West Germany 
emphasize even more strongly the importance of the Germal 
Democratic Republic for the peaceful development of both Germat 
states, confirming once again that our links and co-operation wit! 
the G.D.R. can lead to the establishment of good relations with tht 
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1959 


rati J) 


entire German nation and to a final settlement of the historical 
} Polish-German problem. 

f Our economic relations with the G.D.R. are also developing 
favourably and are of great importance to us. It is necessary only 


ularly} t0 mention our co-operation in starting the exploitation of brown 
y key coal deposits in Lower Silesia. 


me 0 


imple 


Our co-operation with other European countries of the Socialist 
camp — Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Albania is also growing. 
lt is marked by a speedy development of trade relations, by growing 


ressedj scientific, technical and cultural interchange and by the exchange 


latives 


of visits. We all remember the cordial welcome accorded to our 


ill the} delegation, headed by Comrades Gomulka and Cyrankiewicz, when 


amen 
e the 


it visited Bulgaria, Roumania and Hungary in the spring of 1958. 
Last year we extended an equally warm welcome in Warsaw to the 
Bulgarian delegation headed by Comrades Zhivkov and Yugov. We 
are looking forward to welcoming a delegation from People’s Hungary 


4 next month. We are also awaiting this year a return visit from our 


Roumanian friends. Relations of friendship and co-operation, so 
important for us, are also developing with the Socialist power in 


ce) Asia — the Chinese People’s Republic. We admire the selfless efforts 


made by the great Chinese nation in the historic work of building 
a new Socialist China. We rejoice at the enhanced position and 
international prestige of the Chinese People’s Republic, which has 
been achieved by its own effort with the support of the Soviet 
Union and the entire Socialist camp, in a difficult situation of 


| permanent threats and attacks on the part of cold-war imperialist 


circles. The speedy development of the Chinese People’s Republic 
is a new proof of the superiority of the Socialist system, reacting 
upon the consciousness of the broad masses in Asia and Africa. No 
endeavours to isolate or to “ignore” the Chinese People’s Republic 
can belittle China’s significance in the international arena, and the 
sooner these endeavours are discarded, the better for the cause of 


" peace and relaxation of tension and also the better for those who 


are trying to continue this discredited policy. 

Poland’s economic, scientific, technical and cultural cooperation 

with the Chinese People’s Republic is progressing in conformity with 
| our jointly defined plans, and is of considerable and growing import- 
ance for us. 

The visit paid by Comrade Zawadzki, President of the Council 
of State, to the Chinese People’s Republic, Vietnam, Korea and 
Mongolia in the autumn of last year, was yet another sign of the 
close and devolping relations linking our country with our Socialist 
friends in Asia. 

Our friendship with People’s Democratic Vietnam and People’s 
Korea was forged during a time of hard struggle waged by these 
two nations. We are supporting their aspirations to peaceful unifi- 
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cation. We want to develop all-round co-operation with them, il dee 
thus contribute to the speedier industrialization of Vietnam an 
Korea. 

On the basis of reciprocity we have recently set up an embassy| 
in the Mongolian People’s Republic, a country with which we ane| 
linked by cordial relations and growing economic co-operation. 

Citizen Deputies. 

Poland attaches great importance to the work of the Mutual! 
Economic Aid Council. The Socialist countries, and particularly 
smaller countries like Poland, could not have achieved such large-| 
scale successes without the co-ordination of their development plans, | 
without steady progress in their co-operation and specialization in 
industry, without their joint efforts in solving problems that are | 
crucial for the economic development of all or many Socialist! 
states. 


The economic cooperation of the Socialist countries is developing | 
and concentrating to an ever greater degree on specific problems | 
of key importance, such as the development of the raw material! 
base, the division of tasks, and mutual scientific and technical aid| 
in various branches of industry. The construction of the oil pipe) 
line, linking the Soviet Union with Poland and the G.D.R. is al 
example of this. 


Another example of such co-operation was the Party and Gov. 
ernment conference on agricultural problems, recently held in| 
Moscow. The conference discussed co-operation between the Socialist 
states on specific problems connected with the growth of agricultural | 
production, and particularly the development of fodder production 
and livestock breeding. 


There are no conflicting interests nor barriers of a political 
nature to economic co-operation between the Socialist countries. But) 
such co-operation has nothing in common with some integration! 
concepts in the West, which are intended to consolidate the division 
of the world into opposing political blocs, into opposing world’ 
markets, and to transfer the cold war into the field of economics.) 
It has nothing in common with shutting the frontiers of our countries | 
to economic exchange with the capitalist states. On the contrary,| 
the more there is of this Socialist co-operation, the better its results, 
the greater the possibilities and interest of the Socialist countries} 
in increasing trade with other, countries, irrespective of the stage 
of their economic development. 


The countries of the Socialist camp have clearly stated theif 
attitude in the Statute of the Mutual Economic Council, expressing 
the conviction that (and I quote) 


“the development of economic co-operation between the member- | 
countries is contributing to the achievement of the aims defined | 
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in the United Nations Charter” 
and confirming further 

“their willingness to develop economic relations with all 

countries, irrespective of their social and political system, on the 

principle of equality, mutual advantage and non-interference in 
internal affairs”. 

The Socialist system and the capitalist system are competing with 
each other and will continue to compete. But if this is to be a peaceful 
competition it must be closely linked with co-operation. Competition 
and co-operation — such is the essence of a lasting peaceful co- 
existence. 

In the specific conditions of the cold war, and of the armaments 
race imposed upon us, in view of the foundation of the Atlantic 
Pact and of the whole system of anti-Socialist military pacts, in 
view of the militarization of West Germany, the mutual assistance 
of the Socialist countries also had to assume military forms. The 
Warsaw Pact was set up and obviously had to be made into an 
effective instrument of defence. 

But neither we nor our allies have ever regarded the division 
into two opposing political and military blocs as a desirable or 
normal state of affairs. 

Facts have shown the correctness of this common attitude of 
ours. 

Two weeks ago a conference of the Warsaw Pact Political 
Advisory Committee was held in Moscow. It was preceded by pre- 
paratory talks of the Foreign Ministers. I can assure the Honourable 
House that what was said there with regard to means of further 
decreasing tension, decidedly outweighed everything that had to be 
said and was said on defence. 

The declaration, which was unanimously adopted at the Warsaw 
Pact Conference, is known to you, Citizen Deputies. If however 
not the original text, but the evaluation of this document, published 
by some papers in the West instead of the document itself, were 
taken into consideration, one would certainly get a distorted view 
of the Declaration and of the entire policy of our camp. And that 
was obviously the aim of such “factual” press information. Those 
who are interested in concealing the deeply peaceful, constructive 
content and the conciliatory form of this new important act of good 
will, still have powerful influence, in spite of everything. 

But the Moscow Declaration is not an appeal. It is a directive 
for action. Facts speak and will continue to speak for our policy 
in a way which can be neither concealed nor distorted. 











Citizen Deputies, as regards the relations of our state with the 
Federal People’s Republic of Jugoslavia, they are developing 
favourably in various spheres. Our views on the majority of current 
international problems are either identical or very close to each 
other. It is our wish that these relations should develop as well as 
possible and in a spirit of friendship. It is our hope that the 
Jugoslav side will contribute to a new rapprochement both with 
Poland and with the other Socialist States, a rapprochement which 
is in the interests of both sides, in the interests of peace and 
Socialism. 
Honourable House, 


Together with the whole. of the Socialist camp we are continv- | 
ously giving our support to the nations who have liberated or are | 


United Nations Organization and everywhere we have the opportu- 
nity to do so. We enjoy their support in the most important questions | 


connected with our interest. 

For many years we have been closely co-operating with the larger 
countries of Asia, such as India, Indonesia and Burma, and with 
smaller ones, such as Afghanistan and Cambodia. 


We are developing co-operation with Iraq, the United Arab | 
Republic and with the majority of the Arab states in the Middle | 


East. Not long ago we established diplomatic relations with Morocco yp ina 


and Tunisia, as well as with Ghana and Guinea, new African states, 
the formation of which we greeted as historical events of great 
importance. 

Our trade turnover and scientific and technical exchanges with 
the reborn states of Asia and Africa are constantly growing. We 








believe that this will help to strengthen their independence, that it 
will be our joint contribution to the development of the right kind | 


of international co-operation and also economically beneficial for | 
our country, which is constantly extending its industrial potential | 


That is why we see this as one of the main lines of development in 
our international economic relations. 


Honourable House, 

In accordance with the needs of our country and in the interests | 
of peaceful co-existence between nations we have settled, consider: | 
ably improved and are developing Poland’s relations with the great| 
majority of countries of Western Europe and America. 

Stress should be laid on the development of our friendly co 
operation with our nearest neighbours across the Baltic Sea — with 
the Scandinavian countries. One proof of this is the exchange of 
visits between the Foreign Ministers of Poland, Norway and 
Denmark. Our trade turnover with Denmark has grown considerably 
and our cultural relations are also becoming closer. Similarly, there 
is a lively cultural exchange between Poland and Norway and 
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Poland and Sweden. An important partner of long standing in our 
trade relations with the Baltic countries is Finland, with which 
we are linked by friendly relations, undisturbed by any controversial 
issues. 

We consider that our relations with the Scandinavian countries 
can be taken as an example of constructive, peaceful co-existence 
between states with different social and political systems. 

There are no controversial issues between us and Austria, and 
we have many common interests. Trade and cultural co-operation 
with that country are also being expanded. 

As is well-known, we are linked with the French people by 
centuries-old traditions of friendship. We have always attached 
great importance to the voice of France as an important factor with 
a positive influence on the preservation of peace and security in 
Europe. One of France’s contributions to the cause of stabilizing 
peace in Europe, and at the same time a concrete proof of the 
vitality of the traditions of Polish-French friendship, is the French 
stand concerning Poland’s western frontier. The stand taken by 
President de Gaulle and the French Government on this question 
is a new element of basic importance for Polish-French relations. 


There are questions on which the policies of Poland and France 
differ. We are against atomic weapon tests and regard the explosion 
in the Sahara, carried out against the resolution of the UN General 
Assembly, as a clearly negative occurrence, especially now, when 
a struggle is being waged for the final cessation of atomic experi- 
ments. The’suppression by the French Government of the revolt of 
the extremist reactionary forces in Algeria is, we hope, opening 
up the way to a speedier settlement of the Algerian problem, in 
accordance with the principle of self-determination of nations. 

We assess Polish-French cultural and scientific co-operation 
positively. and hope that this exchange, advantageous to both sides, 
will assume forms allowing further development. 


We note with satisfaction the favourable development of economic 
relations and the enlivenment of our cultural relations with Italy, 
and express the hope that fruitful co-operation in other fields will 
also follow. 

In Great Britain we can observe an active trend towards the 
improvement of relations between East and West, and the avoidance 
of faits accomplis which could impair the relaxation of tension and 
render the summit talks more difficult. This trend is gaining ground 
amongst public opinion. We in Poland note these symptoms with 
understanding and sympathy, all the more so since we attach great 
importance to a further favourable development of Polish-British 
relations. We perceive, if only partially, an expression of these 
tendencies in the policy pursued by the British Government, though 
it is difficult to approve of its stand with regard to the arming of 
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West Germany and the problems of security in Central Europe. The 
last few years have been marked by a growth in contacts, parti-} stanti: 
cularly lively in the field of culture and science. We cannot, selatic 
however, avoid mentioning the fact that the development of Polish-| gelegs 
British relations is not favoured by the recent British Government} have » 
regulations discriminating against Polish exports to Great Britain.) contac 
These measures could have an adverse effect on the further course of | relatic 
Polish-British trade relations, which have been developing to the 
advantage of both sides during the last few years and augured well 
for the future. | 


Indisputable progress has been made in the last few years in} 
Polish-American relations, particularly in the economic, cultural | | 
and scientific fields. I think that the exchange of delegations from| 1 
various fields and at various levels between Poland and the United} Wes 
States has contributed, and will contribute in the future, to a better betwe 
understanding and to a better knowledge by our American guests} Se 
of our country and of Poland’s stand on problems that are of fun-| west; 
damental importance to her. We have also drawn mutual advantage | cyltur 
from the growth of Polish-American trade relations, where credits | contri 
accorded to Poland have played a positive role. new n 


We would like to see full normalization of our economic relations, | | We 
It would be particularly advantageous to both sides if the United | that v 
States were to remove the obstacles hampering Polish exports to | which 
and imports from that country. There has recently been some} speed 
dissonance in Polish-American relations, through no fault of ours, | : 
which could and should have been avoided. We cannot forget that | Ci 
there are circles in the United States who are interested in poisoning) Dt 
the international atmosphere, and also in worsening Polish-) contr 
American relations. Natio 

Our political contacts with Canada, whose réle in international Re 
politics has been growing in importance, have been lively and | gaine 
constructive during the last few years, particularly in the United) imspir 
Nations. We believe that the Polish Government’s endeavours to) 4Ppre 
regain all the Wawel treasures from Canada, which have been Tt 
going on for many years and have so far brought only partial} perse: 
results, will end in full success, so that this issue will no longer) belon 
overshadow relations between the two nations. } ed su 


We follow with lively interest the endeavours of the Latin} of th 
American countries towards an all-round and fuller utilization at was, 
their great possibilities and towards the assumption of an independ: existe 
ent réle in the world, in accordance with their national aspirations. Br 
We are interested in the widest possible development of Poland's} Socia 
relations with the countries in that part of the world, particularly} gone 
in economic and also in cultural relations. Both past tradition and) defin: 
results so far achieved in these fields open up good prospects for) chara 
the future. the n 
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Our trade with Brazil and the Argentine has increased sub- 
stantially. We can also note achievements in Polish-Mexican cultural 
relations. Poland has been visited during the last few years by many 
delegations from several Latin American states and Polish delegation 
have visited numerous Latin American countries as well. These 
contacts augur well for the further development of mutual 
relations. 


Honourable House, 


We are trying and will try to secure and strengthen the links 
between Poland and Poles living abroad. 

Several million people of Polish origin are citizens of many 
western countries and most of them have preserved spiritual and 
cultural links with their motherland. We should like to see them 
contribute in their respective countries, to bringing the old and the 
new motherland closer together. 

We should like them to go on learning the truth about the country 
that was once their own, the country of their parents and ancestors, 
which was once lacking in bread and dependent and is now climbing 
speedily upwards and occupying the place in the world due to it. 

Citizen Deputies, 

During the last few years Poland has been making an active 
contribution to various international bodies, above all, to the United 
Nations Organization. 

Representatives of various spheres of life in our country have 
gained prestige in these organizations and their constructive work, 
inspired by the spirit of peaceful co-existence, is often highly 
appreciated. 

The election of Poland to the UN Security Council with the 
persevering support of states with different social systems and 
belonging to the most varied political constellations, was an undoubt- 
ed success for our country — which represents an active force 
of the Socialist camp in the fight for peaceful co-existence. It 
was, above all, a success for the very principle of peaceful co- 
existence. 

Breaking away from the practice of discrimination against 
Socialist states in the elections to the Security Council, which had 
gone on for many years, the majority of the General Assembly 
definitely came out in favour of the method of genuine negotiation, 
characteristic of peaceful co-existence, and against the method of 
the mechanical majority, typical of the cold war period. 
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At the same time we were elected to other important UN organs, 
of which I shall mention in particular the Economic and Social 
Council and the Committee on the Peaceful Use of Outer Space, 
Poland is also a member of the Disarmament Committee of Ten 
States. 

Honourable House, 

I shall now deal with the German problem. This is a Sundannalal 
historical problem affecting Poland’s security, the most important 
problem of peace in Europe, the key problem of Poland’s foreign 
policy. 

The German Democratic Republic has already drawn all 
the necessary conclusions from history. For the first time Poland’s 
western neighbour is a friendly state, peaceful by its very nature, 
linked with us by fundamental interests and principles. This is the 
first fact of historical importance and one of historical consequence 
also. The German Federal Republic has learned nothing from history 
and has again taken up the road which twice within the last fifty 
years has ended in war and in the defeat of Germany. This is the 
second fact and one which constitutes the greatest danger to peace 
today and is the main obstacle to relaxation and the peaceful 
co-existence of nations. 

For the last ten years the Government of Chancellor Adenauer 
in the G.F.R. has been consistently pursuing a policy aimed at 
rebuilding an imperialist, militaristic German power. 


This policy is based on imperialist and militaristic forces in 
West Germany, on nationalis ic, chauvinist and revisionist ele- 
ments. It is endeavouring to strengthen and develop all these 
forces and elements, first of all by putting forward territorial claims 
against Poland, by conducting revisionist propaganda and by the 
appropriate indoctrination of the people. 

But the G.F.R. needed and still needs outside help in the 
reconstruction of an imperialist German power. Even Hitler who 


had the whole of Germany at his disposal would not have become | 
powerful so easily and would not have dared to start the war, had 


he not taken advantage of the contradictions then existing in the 


world, had he not above all, made use of anti-Communism, which | 


in many influential circles in the West was stronger than common 
sense. 

In order to implement their plans for becoming a great power, 
the imperialist circles of West Germany have based themselves on 
the most aggressive cold war circles outside Germany, so as to gail 
through them all-round help from the West for the reconstruction 
of the industrial and military potential of the G.F.R. and to use 
its growing force to strengthen its position in the West, and go 02 
developing its power and influence. 
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West German imperialism needed and still needs two things to 
gain this support and enhance its position in the West: permanent 
and growing tension between East and West, and its own overtly 
aggressive policy against the East, above all with regard to the 
G.D.R., Poland and Czechoslovakia. Only in the policy from a position 
of strength could Chancellor Adenauer place his hopes for Germany’s 
unification along his own lines, that is, simply through the absorption 
of the G.D.R. Only in the absorption of the G.D.R. and in the policy 
from a position of strength could he place his hopes for a revision 
of the eastern frontiers and for the founding of an imperialist 
German power, as laid down in the first stanza of the anthem 
“Deutschland Deutschland uber alles’, a stanza at the moment 
passed over in silence, which reads “from the Moselle to Hemel, 
from the Adige to the Belt”. 

Through political and economic expansion into the West to 
expansion from the position of strength into the East; from ex- 
pansion from a position of strength into the East to the policy 
from a position of strength with regard to the whole of Europe — 
such is the logical development of the entire strategy of West 
German imperialism. 

Whatever Chancellor Adenauer may think — this is war 
strategy. 

It has become quite clear today, even I think to the West 
German imperialists themselves, that the eastern goals of their 
strategy are unrealistic. 

But in spite of this they are trying to continue it with full 
stubborness. They probably think that the expansionist aims of 
the strategy directed against the West are not to be despised either, 
and continue to hope that the cold war and the armaments race 
will check the economic growth of the Socialist countries, that the 
alignment of forces will change, and that they will again be able 
to think of the continuation of their policy. 


Well, the cold war continued for over 10 years, the armaments 
race has been developing and going on for more than ten years 
and the alignment of forces has changed indeed — but in favour of 
Socialism. And our possibilities and prospects are today incomparably 
greater and wider than ten years ago. In our camp — if this Marxist 
terminology means anything to the cold war strategists — quantity 
is now changing into quality... 

The whole world has seen how Chancellor Adenauer and his. 
collaborators reacted and are still reacting to the Geneva Conference, 
to Camp David, to the prospects of a détente in the world. It is 
as if this constituted a mortal danger to his policy. 

And in spite of the fact that their stubborn struggle against 
a détente is weakening their international position, and is even 
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beginning to threaten them with isolation, they are not only 
continuing their efforts but even increasing them. When the disgust- 
ing and shameful neo-Nazi excesses in the G.F.R. reached their 
climax, Chancellor Adenauer made a statement in Berlin which 
constituted an overt attack on the stand taken by the United States 
and Great Britain. What is he counting on in this adventurist 
policy? 

He is probably thinking that the period of relaxation is only 
temporary. And if the course of events changes again, the Chancellor 
will be remembered by the cold war circles in the West as their 
undaunted ally and standard-bearer. 


Are these calculations realistic? We are deeply convinced that 
this is not the direction in which history is developing. 


Of course, Chancellor Adenauer is not yet isolated in the world. 
There are circles in the West, in the United States and in the leading 
military NATO centres, which wish him success and which are 
happy to hear him say things which for various reasons they 
themselves cannot state openly. 


And in the G.F.R. itself, this “big-power’” stubborness of his 
provokes obviously contrasting feelings. On the one hand, it must 
arouse, among a part of the community, a growing concern as well 
as the realization that such a policy cannot be held for long, that 
another policy, more realistic and up-to-date must be sought for. 
But on the other hand this “big-power” stubborness is evidently 
encouraging and stimulating nationalistic and chauvinist trends 
in West Germany. Most probably the pressure exercised by the 
nationalistic trend in the West German community is responsible 
for the behaviour of the leading circles of German Social Democracy. 
These have now in practice given up opposition, and at the very 
time of the most brazen neo-Nazi outrages found nothing better to 
do than solemnly to proclaim their intensified fight against Com- 
munism. 

It is not the leaders of German Social Democracy we should 
thank if this policy does not bring Germany and Europe such 
catastrophic results as it did thirty years ago. 


In these circumstances, the réle of the G.D.R. as the main and 
essential force of peace in the German nation, emerges with particu- 
lar clarity. 

Now to the question of West German armaments. 

In spite of the existing détente, in spite of the forthcoming 
disarmament talks and the approaching summit meeting, West 
Germany continues its armaments drive. 

Not in spite of all that, but because of all that. One of the 
objectives behind the accelerated tempo of rearmament in the 
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G.F.R. is the preparation of faits accomplis before any understanding 
is reached, in order to hinder such understandings. 

The West German army wants to get rockets and nuclear 
weapons; it wants to be the strongest army in Western Europe. 
And it is in this light that we should read the recent American 
statements on the possibility of passing atomic information and 
atomic weapons to U.S. allies. The problem is much too important 
for anyone to be satisfied with an explanation designed to calm 
international public opinion; with a non-committal assurance that 
the statement does not imply that any moves will be taken at 
present. 

The G.F.R. Government insists on being accorded an ever more 
prominent place within NATO. For instance, Herr Strauss has lately 
been demanding a stronger position for West Germany in the NATO 
armed forces, particularly in the region of the Baltic Sea and 
Scandinavia. : 

Apart from the military aspect of the problem, the political 
consequences stemming from West German armaments, are of great 
significance since they may aggravate the international situation, 
reinforce the G.F.R.’s position in the West and make it easier for 
the G.F.R. to influence the course of events in a direction jeopard- 
izing peace. Is it not a fact that already today the G.F.R. is trying — 
and quite openly, too — to impose its political tenets even upon its 
most powerful allies? 

Though there still exist — especially within NATO military 
circles — some stubborn supporters of further armaments for West 
Germany, these plans give rise to apprehension in ever wider and 
more important circles, particularly in Western Europe. This is in 
particular true of public opinion in Britain. The attitude of Labour 
MP’s during the latest debate in the House of Commons, their 
endeavours to seek for way which would forestall the danger, 
properly reflect their concern in this connection. 


It is with rather bitter satisfaction that we listen to the voices 
coming to us from the West today, voices of persons whose politics 
are certainly very different from ours, but who are repeating nearly 
veg the very words which we have been addressing to them 
or years. 


I should like to quote as an illustration a few paragraphs from 
the Polish Government’s Note of 14 February, 1951 to the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Denmark. 
We wrote then: 


Despite the tragic experience of the recent war, nations cannot 
fail to see that in West Germany a regular German army is 
being rebuilt with the assistance of Nazi generals whose very 
names evoke in the memories of our nations the tragic events 
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of the years of Nazi occupation. War criminals are being released 
and are regaining freedom of action, and revanchists and 
revisionists are getting the upper hand and occupying ever more 
influential positions in political life... 

And further on: 


It is obvious that at a time when their power and significance 
have grown strong enough, German militaristic circles will not 
hesitate to use the situation for their own ends; they are 
supplying proofs to this effect even today. And they will inevit- 
ably turn against those who accept today the rebirth of mi- 
litarism in Germany... 

And now to the problem of territorial claims and West German 
revisionism. 

It can be stated quite openly that Poland’s frontiers are suf- 
ficiently safe. West-German revisionism is dangerous primarily 
as an essential element in the whole imperialist West German 
strategy, which threatens both East and West because it threatens 
peace. 


Chancellor Adenauer resorts to revisionism in a way which may 
be called very flexible — he uses it as a.screen when trying to 
justify his territorial claims, or minimises it when revisionist or 
Fascist moves already become much too compromising. 


But according to him the official policy of the G.F.R. Gov- 
ernment is one thing, and chauvinism and revisionism something 
entirely different and independent. 


Without pointing to the common roots and without recalling the 
obvious fact that West German policy is based on militarist, 
nationalist and chauvinist forces — that is on internal revisionist 
forces — for otherwise such a policy would have been unthinkable, 
the question arises how can one put forward territorial claims and 
at the same time pretend to have nothing in common with those 
who repeat the same things though they use less diplomatic 
language? 

Everybody undestands that there must be some link between the 
official policy of the G.F.R. Government and chauvinism and revision- 
ism, since so many key posts in the government, in the army, in 
the state apparatus and in the courts of justice are occupied by 
individuals having a pronounced Nazi record. Suffice it to mention 
here the names of Ministers Oberlaender and Schroeder, or State 
Secretary Globke, the notorious expounder of the Nuremberg 
Laws. 

Ex-members of the Nazi party account for over 60 per cent 
of the Bonn foreign service. More than one thousand judges and 
prosecutors in the G.F.R. were once responsible for sentences passed 
by Nazi courts, many of which were verdicts of death for Poles. 
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Why, every child in the G.F.R., at least every schoolchild, cannot 
help but be deeply convinced that revisionism is the official policy 
of the Government. I shall quote here an excerpt from the resolution 
adopted by the Standing Conference of Ministers of Education of 
the G.F.R. Leander, held on 13 and 14 December, 1956: 

Germany should be treated as an entity. Young people should 
be made familiar with Central Germany (this means the G.D.R.). 
Berlin and other areas temporarily under foreign administration 
(this is what our Regained Territories are called there), just as 
they are familiar with the Federal Republic. Other areas formerly 
inhabited by Germans should also be included according to their 
importance. 

Or let us read what school text-books say about Hitler’s attack 
on Poland: 

At the outbreak of war the Poles vented their fury by 
committing the most dreadful murders on the Germans (text-book 
entitled Lebendige Vergangenheit, Geschichtsbuch fiir Real und 

Mittelschulen). 


We read on: The grave nationalistic outburst of the turbulent 
Polish crowds against the German minority gave him (that is Hitler) 
an excuse for armed intervention (from the Atlas Ostdeutschland 
und das heutige Polen). 

Now, how can one be surprised at the fact that the educators do 
not punish their brightest pupils and graduates who, having 
organized themselves, seize the brush to ornament the walls with 
appropriate signs and inscriptions? 

The neo-Nazi incidents have rightly aroused the indignation of 
world opinion. But indignation alone is not enough. One must get 
to the source. One must see the close connection between the Fascist 
and anti-Semitic demonstrations and the very essence of the policy 
upheld by Adenauer’s government. 

And not everybody in the West wants this connection to be 
seen. Some, because the policy upheld by the G.F.R. Government 
is an essential element of their own cold war policy, others because 
they want to play at politics with the G.F.R. — once to quarrel, then 
to come to terms again. 

How can one explain, for instance, the fact that some Western 
papers, and responsible ones at that, did not print letters written 
by leading Polish scholars concerning the Fascist and anti-Semitic 
excesses in the G.F.R.? 

The West often tries to calm us by saying that every reasonable 
Person in the world knows that the frontier on the Odra and Nysa 
1s an irrevocable fact, that time is on our side, 

We know all that very well. 














It is not solely in our interest, but in the common interest, in the 
interest of peace, that those whose silence is encouraging the 
aggressive forces in the G.F.R. should definitely and determinedly 
put an end to these unrealistic, yet very dangerous illusions. 


The breaking of this conspiracy of silence and ambiguity by the 
President of France, General de Gaulle, was a positive fact in inter- 
national politics. 

With regard to others, although it seems that their attitude is 
undergoing a positive evolution, they either continue to maintain 
silence, or else limit themselves to allusions, using formalities as 
a screen — namely the lack of a Treaty. In our opinion, these for- 
malities were settled long ago in Potsdam and Zgorzelec. But it is 
not a question of formalities. It is a question of political clarity. 

For years, numerous Western politicians have been and still are 
allaying the fears of public opinion, and perhaps sometimes their 
own too, by saying that West German nationalism is nothing terrible, 
that G.F.R. armaments are nothing terrible, because the Atlantic 
Pact, the Western European Union, the various so-called moves of 
integration, in brief, membership of the so-called Western com- 
munity, restrains the G.F.R. and makes her dependent on the leading 
Western powers. 


Many years of experience have shown how much these bonds i 


are in practice “restraining” revisionism, militarism and the whole 
of the aggressive policy of the G.F.R. 

Without these allegedly “restraining” bonds this policy would be 
a mere shadow of its present self. 


How, without the so-called “Western community” and its ex-| 
tensive economic, political and armaments assistance, could the} 
G.F.R. have dreamed of occupying such a position in the West as 
she has at present, a position which enables her to aspire to the 
réle of arbiter in various international issues between even very 
powerful Western allies, to sabotage their policy, to bang the fist 
on the table as was the case recently in Berlin? 


It is not a matter of the G.F.R. being linked with the West; it 
is a question of what is the policy of the West towards the G.F.R. 
and what is the réle of the G.F.R. in the West. 

All this depends in the end on what is the basic line of the policy 
conducted by the Western Powers. Is it in the direction of cold war, 
or towards peaceful co-existence? 


If the strategy from a position of strength continues to be the 
basic line of Western policy, then within its framework the im- 
perialist forces in the G.F.R. must grow stronger, the position of the | 
imperialist G.F.R. in the West must become more prominent, | 
accompanied by the growing danger that precisely with the aid of 
the bonds which are intended to restrain it, the G.F.R. will pull the 
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West in its wake. In this situation it is not at all surprising that the 
warmest advocate of these bonds is the one supposedly restrained by 
them — Chancellor Adenauer himself. 

The Soviet Union, in agreement with the G.D.R., Poland and 
other Socialist states, has put forward a proposal for the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Germany. 

The conclusion of such a treaty would be an immense step for- 
ward on the road to a détente, a great contribution to the stabilization 
of peaceful relations in Europe. It would constitute a clear and 
unanimous confirmation of facts which are accepted as facts by 
everybody; any attempt to violate them would lead to incalculable 
consequences. These facts must be stated clearly if one wants to 
restrain those forces which would like to change them and which — 
ites, fevoureble circumstances — could bring about unpredictable 
sequels. 

We understand why the Government of the G.F.R. does not want 
a peace treaty. We understand why the cold war forces in various 
countries in the West do not want it either. But why should it be 
rejected by influential Western circles which realize the need for 
a détente and for peaceful co-existence? 


It is being said that a peace treaty cannot be concluded since 
it would amount to a confirmation of the existence of the two Ger- 
man states. This is so. But this existence is an indisputable fact which 
is being increasingly recognized by all realistic politicians in the 
West. Then, what is the point? To give way to unrealistic politicians, 
who are incapable of recognizing facts and consequently capable of 
adventurism? 

It is being said that a treaty would eliminate the postulate of 


| Germany’s unification. But everybody knows well that under ex- 


isting conditions, as long as the G.F.R. continues its present official 
policy, as long as there are influential aggressive forces in Western 
Germany it is difficult for the two opposed elements to unite — and 
this is a problem concerning the Germans themselves, nor does 
anybody in the West wish for such unification at present. 

In the name of what are we therefore to sacrifice the enormous 
concrete advantages which a peace treaty would bring to Europe and 
to the world? 

It is being said in the West: this is true, but we cannot deprive 
the Germans of the hope of unification. But who wants to deprive 


_ them of this hope, who could deprive the two German states of the 


right to unification? Certainly not a peace treaty. 


And of course there is a perspective for unity. It leads through 
the renunciation in West Germany of imperialist ambitions 
with regard to the world, of territorial claims, of aggressive arma- 
ments, through the effective restraint of aggressive internal forces, 
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through the creation of effective guarantees that these forces wil] 
not be revived. Favourable conditions can then arise for a decision 
to unify the two German states, and no country in Europe will then 
have any reason to feel threatened. 

Such is the only realistic perspective. What is the use of hiding 
it? For the sake of whose hopes? In the name of what Germans? 

But perhaps this hesitation stems from a fear of finally confirm- 
ing the frontiers? And again, in the name of whose interests should 
one avoid affirming facts, the finality of which is well understood? 


We are of the opinion that the common interests of all nations, 
including the German nation, as well as the interest of peace demand 
an unequivocal stand on this issue, the blurring of which can be 
only used for sinister purposes. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty by all countries concerned 
would be of enormous importance. Poland fully supports the stand 
taken on this matter by the Soviet Union, a stand which is ours 
as well. 

If, however, in spite of everything the cold war elements were 
to have their own way and prevent such a solution, the Socialist 
states, as was stated in the declaration of the Political Advisory 
Committee of the Warsaw Pact, would have no choice but to con- 
clude, together with other countries desiring it, a peace treaty with 
the German Democratic Republic. 

We cannot renounce our duty to fight for the stabilization of 
peaceful relations in Europe. 

The German problem is the main international problem over- 
shadowing the relations between East and West. 


It is at the same time the fundamental problem of the Polish 
raison d’état. 

Without mentioning political differences which, in our opinion, 
should not constitute an obstacle in the development of friendly 
co-operation between nations, the German problem is the main, and 
in many cases the only problem overshadowing our relations with 
many Western states. 

Must it be so, can no solution be found? 

In our opinion, our interests do not conflict in any essential way. 
On the contrary, their convergence is becoming ever more apparent. 

If only one espouses consistently the idea of peaceful co-existence 
and not of the cold war, the German problem can be solved to the 
advantage of all countries concerned, and of the German people 
itself. It can be solved in the interests of peace. 

Honourable House, 

Endeavours to ensure peace through disarmament have always 
been one of the fundamental principles of the foreign policies a 
the Socialist states. 
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Today the realization that disarmament is the fundamental, 
historic task of the present generation is becoming universal. 

From the first days of the existence, of the United Nations, our 
countries have been calling continuously for a total ban on weapons 
of mass destruction, for a reduction of conventional armed forces, 
for the liquidation of military bases on foreign territories. 

When in 1957 the problem of disarmament came to a deadlock, 
we put forward our plan to have nuclear weapons removed from an 
especially vulnerable area — from Central Europe. This Polish pro- 
posal has played a positive réle in that it rallied wide and varied 
forces around a concrete concept envisaging a partial solution of the 
disarmament problem. This idea, along with the initiatives to create 
other atom-free zones, can be implemented on the road to complete 
and general disarmament. a 

The Soviet idea of complete and general disarmament is in full 
conformity with the socio-political situation as it objectively exists 


‘today and with the present level of technology. Hence, it is a realistic 


ideal as witnessed by the unanimous resolution adopted by the UN 
General Assembly. General and complete disarmament is the basic 
condition for a lasting and peaceful coexistence between nations. 
Thus it is an idea which corresponds to the necessities of life and 
history. General and complete disarmament has become the direct 
task around which all our efforts are concentrated. = = sss 

The Socialist world has always been for the widest possible 
disarmament. But, since the capitalist countries have been rejecting 
our proposals to this effect, we have been submitting different plans 
of partial disarmament. The advocates of armaments in the capital- 
ist countries were saying then that our proposals were incomplete. 
But they cannot make such an accusation with regard to the Soviet 
proposal for complete and general disarmament. Thus the new 
Soviet proposal seriously hampers the manoeuvres of cold-war 
advocates, and makes it easier for those forces in the West which 
are really seeking a way out of the vicious circle of armaments to 
start a constructive discussion. 

The Soviet proposal of complete and general disarmament sim- 
plifies the problem of control. We are in favour of control, of strict 
control adapted to each stage of disarmament. The scope of control 
must always be in proportion to the volume of disarmament agreed 
upon. Complete and general disarmament justifies general and 
complete control. But no measures of control can replace disarma- 
ment. One cannot agree to the establishment of a control system 
instead of disarmament. 

An agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests would be 
an important factor facilitating talks on disarmament. The new 
American position, which is against a full ban on these tests and 
tends to the resumption of such tests, has aroused particular concern 
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in our country. We believe that a break of the actually existing truce 
in this field, irrespective of the type of the tests, would have serious 
consequences and could nullify the whole considerable achievements 
of the Geneva negotiations. 

The success of disarmament talks will depend to a large extent 
upon the international atmosphere in which they are held. The 
Soviet Union has made a concrete contribution to a favourable atmo- 
sphere by its unilateral decision to cut its armed forces by one-third. 
We welcome with great appreciation this new, peaceful move. It is 
in this way that faits accomplis are established in the field of 
disarmament. 

We fully agree with the contents of the appeal issued in January 
by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., and I do not doubt that the 
Polish Sejm will express the full support of the Polish nation for 
the peaceful policy of the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, some people in the West call the Soviet move mere 
propaganda, and deny its real value. Strangely enough, those are the 
same people who in the past rejected the Soviet proposals for atomic 
disarmament under the pretext that it would give the Soviet Union 
superiority in conventional arms. They are those who contended 
that the Polish plan for an atom-free zone was intended “to maintain 
the Warsaw Pact’s superiority in conventional armed forces’. How 
can one satisfy them? Perhaps only by the complete unilateral 
disarmament of the Socialist countries? 

None of the Western countries has followed the Soviet Union's 
example so far, but some newspapers in the West are already asking 
when the other Socialist countries are going to reduce their own 
armies unilaterally. As to Poland, our efforts in the field of defence 


depend first of all on the position of West German armaments. if} 


the G.F.R. stops its re-armament and reduces its armed forces Poland 
will not hesitate to take similar steps. 

As early as 2 October 1957, we declared our readiness not to 
introduce missiles and nuclear weapons if the G.F.R. also renounced 
them. This declaration, just as the subsequent proposals elaborating 
this idea, remain in force. However, so far the G.F.R. Government 
has not revealed any positive approach towards those proposals. 

The creation of an atmosphere conducive to summit talks and t0 
disarmament negotiations means that they cannot take place in con 
ditions of an intensified armaments race. We should like to believe 
that the Western Powers on their part will show good will in this 
respect, if they really want to contribute to the creation of a 


atmosphere of mutual trust, the importance of which they stress 
often in their statements. 


In her policy, in her activity in international organs — partic 
ularly in the Disarmament Commitee of Ten States — Poland will 
as far as her possibilities allow, contribute towards a further re 
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Jaxation in international relations, to the solution of the German 
problem, to the implementation of complete and general disarma- 
ment. In making these efforts we shall continue to strengthen our 
ties with the Soviet Union and with the whole Socialist camp, and 
are ready to develop further our co-operation with all forces favour- 
ing peaceful co-existence. 

This is the way we see and are fulfilling our réle, the réle of an 
active force in the Socialist camp and in the fight for peace, and 
this is the way we shall continue to fulfil it. 


Foreign policy is neither exclusively diplomacy, nor diplomacy 
above all. Foreign policy, the international position of a country and 
its influence on the course of events in the world, is shaped by the 
whole nation and by every citizen through his everyday efforts. 
By strengthening our economic potential, developing our productive 
forces, speeding up technical progress and satisfying ever better the 
material and spiritual needs of the Polish people we are working 
most effectively and most concretely for the cause of peace, we are 
participating with all our strength in a great historical task — the 
elimination of wars from the life of nations once and for all. 











RESOLUTION ON THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE POLISH PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


ADOPTED BY THE SEJM ON FEBRUARY 16, 1960 


The Sejm of the Polish People’s Republic approves the outlines 
of the Government’s foreign policy presented in the exposé of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as being in conformity with the 
requirements of the security and peaceful development of Poland as 
well as with the overall interests of world peace. 

The relations of friendship, co-operation and solidarity linking 
the Polish People’s Republic with the Soviet Union and all countries 
of the Socialist camp lie at the foundations of Polish foreign policy, 
and are a safeguard of Poland’s security and the inviolability of her 
frontiers on the Odra and Nysa Rivers, as well as of her peaceful 
development. 

At the same time in relations with all countries irrespective of 
their social systems the policy of the Polish People’s Republic, like 
that of other Socialist states, is guided by the unshaken desire to 
settle mutual relations in conformity with the principles of peaceful 
co-existence. 

The Sejm, expressing the opinion of the whole Polish people, 
welcomes the important transformations which have recently taken 
place in the international situation thus opening the way towards 
stabilizing peace and evoking hopes that war will be forever 
eliminated from the life of nations. The Sejm of the Polish People’s 
Republic notes with satisfaction: 

that the main factor of peaceful development in international 
relations is the policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
and of the whole Socialist camp, which in recent months has brought 
about considerable improvement in the international situation; 

that Poland actively participates in this policy, which is reflected, 
among other things, in Polish proposals regarding the establishment 
of an atom-free zone in Central Europe, in efforts to develop relations 
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with other countries, and in Poland’s constructive activity in inter- 
national organizations; 

that, as was stressed in the Declaration of Member Countries of 
the Warsaw Pact, of February 4, 1960, disarmament and the 
peaceful solution of the German problem are today of key importance 
for the improvement of the international situation. 

The Sejm of the Polish People’s Republic: 

— gives full support to the historic Soviet proposals regarding 
general and complete disarmament; 

— states that the proposals presented by the Soviet Union re- 
garding the conclusion of a peace treaty with both German states 
and the settlement of the problem of West Berlin, are in full con- 
formity with the vital national interests of Poland and under present 
conditions constitute a realistic and just way of solving the German 
problem; 

— expresses the hope that the coming conference of Heads of 
Governments of Great Powers will provide stronger foundations for 
_ | the peaceful co-existence of states, irrespective of their social and 
tlines} political systems. 

In the face of the present progressive détente and the possibilities 

of agreement on the most vital world problems, the Polish people 
are all the more concerned to note the activities of forces aiming at 
anew aggravation of the international situation and a return to the 
“cold war” through a policy of faits accomplis. Those forces are 
tries} manifest first of all in the German Federal Republic. They engage 
in feverish armament activity, rebuild within NATO the old German 
war-machine, aim to equip it as rapidly as possible with weapons of 
mass destruction, maintain and incite revanchist sentiments. 
ve of}. Lhe North Atlantic Treaty and the Western European Union have 
- like} become levers of the German Federal Republic. Within the frame- 
re to} Work of these pacts, and in conformity with their aims the West 
ceful| German army is being equipped with ballistic missiles and at present 
plans are being announced for giving nuclear weapons into the 
sople, hands of its commanders. Throygh the strengthening of its military 
taken} Potential and political expansionism the Government of the German 
vards} Federal Republic aims consistently at reaching hegemony in Western 
rever Europe and imposing aggressive political aims upon the Western 
ople’s alliance. The intensive remilitarization of the German Federal 
Republic is being accompanied by revanchist propaganda aimed 
ional) #8ainst Poland and her frontiers, against Czechoslovakia, and against 
iblics) the peaceful democratic German state — the German Democratic 
ught}, Republic. 
A sinister, although logical consequence of the policies of the 
cted,§ Government of the German Federal Republic are the recent Fascist 
ment§ and anti-Semitic excesses which shocked world public opinion and 
tions} aroused universal indignation. 
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The moves of the militaristic forces of the German Federa 
Republic and of the Government of Chancellor Adenauer are aimed 
at halting the process of international détente and preventing 
a peaceful settlement of controversial problems. 

This policy of the German Federal Republic, the only country in 
Europe, which is putting forward territorial claims, is against the 
interests of the countries of both Eastern and Western Europe, anid 
threatens European security and world peace. | 

The Sejm of the Polish People’s Republic considers it to be its 
moral right and duty to draw to the attention of public opinion and 
parliaments, especially in those countries who together with Po- 
land fought against Nazi Germany, the grave consequences which 
further ‘remilitarization of the German Federal Republic and 
especially the equipping of the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons 
and ballistic missiles is bound to have for the whole of Europe. 

On behalf of the Polish people, who sustained such terrible losses 
at the hands of the Nazi invaders, and who at present are devoting 
all their efforts to peaceful construction, the Sejm of the Polish 
People’s Republic appeals to the Parliaments’ sense of resposibility 
for the fate of nations and expresses the conviction that they will do 
everything within their power to bring to nought the dangerous 
manoeuvres of these forces — forces which already bear a heavy! 
burden of guilt for the sufferings of whole nations and which today 
are the main barrier on the road to peaceful co-existence. 
























